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LLOYD PENNANT, A TALE OF THE WEST. 


BY RALPH NEVILLE, ESQ. 
[THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. ] 


In the autumn of 1796, a British frigate lay at anchor in one of the 
many noble, but unfrequented, harbours which indent the western coast 
of Ireland. 

The morning mists had cleared her hull, and were still curling 
amongst the rigging, when, as four bells struck, a boat put off from the 
ship, and pulled stoutly for the shore. In addition to the usual crew, the 
boat carried the First Lieutenant, going on a visit to Colonel Blake, of 
Dunseverick Castle, for the grouse-shooting, and his sailor servant, Jim. 
Having been continually at sea from his twelfth year, the young officer 
had hitherto had no opportunity of enjoying that first of field sports, (fox- 
hunting always excepted,) in which he was then about to engage, and the 
anticipated pleasure, combined with the fineness of the day and the mag- 
nificence of the mountain scenery by which he was surrounded, raised his 
spirits to the highest pitch, and made him for the moment the happiest 
of men. A distinguished officer at twenty-three, having no cares and 
abundance of money always at his disposal, Lloyd Pennant had never 
tasted any of life’s troubles, and his time passed gaily on, occupied with 
the duties of a profession which he loved, and in the society of mess- 
mates, with whom he was an universal favourite. 

As the boat proceeded on its way, the sailor who pulled the bow oar 
occasionally spoke in an undertone to the servant, who sat close behind 
him; and when they were about to part, he said in an authoritative, and 
half menacing manner—“ Mind what I towld you, and don’t make a 
blowed fool of yourself !” 

“ Well, Jim, my man, what’s to be done now ?” said the young officer, 
when they were left on shore; ‘do you know where about this castle lies, 
and by what route we are to reach it ?” 

“Not exactly, sir, but the servant who brought yon the letter told me 
that it lay right away to eastwards ; and if we follow this path leading over 
the mountains, until we reach the top, we must get sight of it—as I think.” 
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“Come along, then—let’s lose no time,” and Pennant, throwing his 
gun on his shoulder, led the way at a pace corresponding more with his own 
impatience than with the comfort of his rather heavily-laden follower, 

“Well,” he soliloquized as he went along,” it was kind-hearted of 
Harry Bingham to come see me the very day of the ‘ Racer’s’ arrival, and to 
get me an invitation from his uncle, too, a compliment, I understand, rarely 
paid to any stranger ; but, after all, why should I be surprised at his good 
nature? haven’t we sailed and fought together, and what friendly ties can 
equal those. I shall now see something of life on shore—I shall spin a yarn 
with my old mess-mate, and most likely meet his sister. I almost*consider 
her an acquaintance—I wouder if she be as pretty and accomplished as | 
have figured her to be in my own imagination—I hope I shan’t be late 
though ; I’m getting monstrous hungry—but to be left behind would be 
worse than losing my breakfast.” 

“ Hoy, Jim !” he exclaimed, as turning an angle of the path, he gazed 
in admiration on the mountains and lowlands which lay around and below 
him, “here we are, now—where’s the castle ?” 

“There, yer honour, there,” replied the sailor, pointing to a large and 
sombre-looking building some few miles off—*“ there it lies; that is—I 
think yon must be it, from all I have heard say; but I see some honses 
yonder, and -if yer honour waits with the portmantle, I'll just run over 
and ask.” ; 

Jim went off at full speed towards a cluster of trees and large haw- 
thorn bushes, sheltered from the’ ocean winds by the mountain, and amidst 
* which the wall of a cottage was partially discernable; he tarried longer 
than his master considered needful, and when within earshot was impatiently 
hailed, and commanded to hasten his speed. ‘“ What delayed you, man? 
I shall certainly be late—well, what do they say ?” 

“T found the cabin a ruin, sir, and not a living soul near it, and so 
pretty a cabin as it was, too ; I wonder any one had the heart to unroofit,” 

** And what have I to say to that, man? you went to inquire the 
direction to Dunseverick Castle, and instead of doing so you remain 
moping about the empty walls of an old house; what's to be done 
now ?” 

“ We'll go on, sir, please, until we come on some one to set us right, 
and meantime let’s bear away for that big house, for I’m all but certain 
it’s the castle.” They descended the mountain, and continued their 
route across undulating and heather-clad lowlands, until a river, too broad 
and rapid to be passed, compelled them to make a detour, and quite threw 
them out of their course. They had lost sight of their landmark, and 
Jim was pondering how to proceed, when a shot, fired at no great distance, 
though not within view, decided his hesitation. Having rapidly ascended 
the summit of the nearest hill, Pennant found himself overlooking a nat 
row basin-shaped glen, across which three men were moving towards him. 

* Jt’s some gentlemen, said the sailor, ‘‘ and now, yer honor, we'll soon 
be set right ; but see, sir, the dogs are coming this way—let us stand here, 
and not disturb the birds.” 
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As he spoke two noble setters came -bounding onwards. The moun 
tain heather, in full bloom, shed its delicate fragrance around, and as the 
dogs sprang through the cover they dashed the sparkling dew-drops from 
its tiny flowers ; now they checked their speed—and then, after a momen- 
tary hesitation, again sprang madly forward. Suddenly they dropped, as 
if struck by lightning ; after a short interval, they raised their heads above 
the surrounding heather, and making a cautious and stealthy advance 
towards their game, crouched close again. The sailor touched his master’s 
shoulder in silence, and pointed towards the foremost sportsman, who 
motioned them to remain quiet. As he approached, the excited dogs 
roaded and closed up. A challenge from the old cock—a whirr which 
startled Lloyd Pennant—a bang, and the noble bird tumbled and rebounded 
from the earth like a tennis ball ; the old hen, who rose at the head of 
her brood, shared a similar fate ; and the affrighted pouts pitched in another 
patch of cover close by, where they lay scattered about, to be picked up 
singly by their relentless pursuers. Pennant, who had never before seen 
dogs shot over, was naturally surprised at their extraordinary instinct, and 
the perfection of their training, and he was too much excited to remark 
that one of the three men had gradually moved off, while the pack was 
being bagged without a single miss by his companion. It was only when 
his task was finished that the sportsman seemed inclined to notice the 
intruders. Then, after a short conference with his follower, who imme- 
diately came towards Pennant, he sat upon a rock and occupied himself 
in caressing his setters. The sailor begged his master to be civil to the 
messenger who approached them, for “ he had heard that the people there- 
abouts were hard to manage, and it was dangerous to be mistaken for any- 
thing ‘ bad.’” The peasant slackened his pace as he neared them, evidently 
endeavouring to discover from their appearance what manner of persons 
they might be. When he came fairly up, he merely uttered the usual 
salutation, “* God save ye !” 

“God save you kindly!” replied Jim, and then there was a pause, 
during which the envoy kept twisting a sprig of heather between his 
fingers, all the while throwing a stealthy, but searching, look on those he 
came to interrogate. At length he broke silence by asking “ if they came 
far? “No,” was Pennant’s reply. 

“The gentleman beyond there just sent me to know what ye wanted, 
or what brings ye here ?” 

“Ts he the owner of these mountains ?” 

No.” 

“Then, what is he?” 

“What is he?” repeated the peasant, as if surprised at such a ques- 
tion; why, he’s nothing at all, by course, and his ancestors were always 
the same since the times iv Noah—he’s a real gintleman.” 

“] wish to speak to him.” 

“Whirra, then that’s just what you can’t do,” quickly answered the 
man, with an unmistakably menacing air, while at the same time he 
raised his hat from his head as if making a signal; “ anything ye have 
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to say, say it to me, for his honour can’t wait for yon now, as you see 
he’s going”—and Pennant did perceive that the sportsman was moving off 
at a very rapid pace, indeed. 

“‘ Where is he going ?” demanded Pennant. 

“Where is he going? Ah, then, that’s jist what I can’t be after 
telling ye; maybe he’s going” (with a significant look) “to get bum- 
bailiffs or spies ducked ; or maybe he’s goin’ to see his cousin, Col. Blake,” 

“ Why, that’s exactly where I want to go myself.” 

“Maybe,” asked the man, (while a shade of doubt passed over his 
countenance,) maybe ye’re the officer ?” 

“To be sure he is,” interposed Jim; “he’s the Luftenant, from the 
ship, that’s expected at the Castle.” 

“ And why the devil didn’t you say that afore, ye ‘ amedawn’,” (address- 
ing the sailor) ; “ who’d have thought of meetin’ ye here?” Immediately 
he thrust his thumb and fore-finger into his mouth, and gave a long and 
loud whistle, which re-echoed through the mountains, and seemed to 
accelerate the movements of the sportsman, who at once broke into a faster 
pace. Renewed repetitions of the whistle seemed but to increase the speed 
of the retreating gentleman, until he mounted a hill which would break 
the view. He then, after apparently making to some one else signals 
similar to those he had received himself, drew up and looked back to recon- 
noitre. The peasant seized the opportunity, and what with whistling 


and waving his hat, seemed at last to have inspired his master with 
confidence, for he threw himself upon the heather, and quietly awaited 
his messenger, who returned to him at a slinging trot, followed at a more 
leisurely pace by Pennant and his servant. 


CHAPTER I. 


MicnakL Biake, or “ Master Mike,” as he was familiarly called by his ac- 
quaintances, and invariably addressed by the peasantry, was one of a class 
then numerous, but which has long since “ ceased to exist” in Ireland. 
On his return from France, where he had been educated, he entered the 
army, just then thrown open to Catholics, who were permitted to attain 
the rank of captain in the British service ; but having, in a fit of passion, 
flogged his commanding officer on parade, and afterwards seriously wounded 
him in a duel, a court-martial and dismissal were the necessary conse- 
quences of so flagrant a breach of discipline, and Mike retired to his 
paternal mansion, where he soon managed to get completely through the 
small remnant of the family estate which descended to him. The wind- 
ing up of his affairs left him in possession of a good hunter, and a small re- 
served life annuity, barely sufficient to furnish him with clothes and pocket- 
money—independently of his claim to hospitality, as a “ poor relation,” (a 
claim then religiously recognised by the Irish,) Mike was always a welcome 
guest on account of his own peculiar merits; he was at all times ready # 
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undertake the defence, and if necessary, to vindicate the honour of an 
absent friend, and few of the many hostile affairs in which he was well 
known to have been engaged, could be set down to personal motives. 
His appearance was fine, his manners agreeable and polished, and he 
possessed in an eminent degree that lightness of heart, and gaiety of dis- 
position which then obtained such universal. popularity for the race to 
which he belonged. Mike lived upon his relatives and friends, amongst 
whom his time passed pleasantly. The hunting season found him with 
those who kept hounds, When the frost set in he accepted the hospita- 
lity of others, who possessed extensive covers or bogs, where cock and 
snipe-shooting abounded ; and in autumn, he migrated towards the moun- 
tains, and made sure of some joily days at the grouse; he lived freely, 
but never got drunk—that is to say, he could dispose of two bottles of 
sound claret without inconvenience, and at forty he enjoyed robust health, 
and an unimpaired constitution. 

Perceiving that Master Mike was sedulously applying himself, with the 
aid of a limpid spring which bubbled up at his feet, to remove the traces 
of his rather precipitate flight, Pennant slackened his speed, so as to allow 
the necessary arrangements to be completed, and when he came sufficiently 
near, Mike advanced to meet him with the courtesy of a gentleman and 
the warmth of a friend. Heartily shaking his hand, he expressed his 
delight at making his acquaintance. ‘ We waited for you as long as we 
possibly could this morning, and a keeper was left at the Castle to take 
youon, I certainly did not expect to meet you here, as your destination 
was elsewhere with Bingham, and this valley is seldom visited except by 
myself, all’s well, however, as it is just the best spot in the mountains ; we 
meet for luncheon at twelve, about a mile from hence, where our provisions 
will arrive before us. I have nothing to offer you in the way of eatables, 
but take a pull from my flask, it will help to sustain you,” and having set 
the example himself, he handed the wicker-covered bottle to Pennant— 
“and now, Phelim” (to his follower,) “ now for another pack, let’s lose 
no time.” 

Led on by their guide, they soon found game in abundance, and had 
bagged two additional packs, before time warned them to turn their steps 
towards the place of rendezvous. Pennant’s hand and eye gradually became 
accustomed to the work, and Mike encouraged him by declaring “ that his 
shooting, for a beginner, was excellent.” ‘The Lieutenant’s walk from the 
“Racer” had painfully sharpened his appetite, and Mike had been afoot 
since the dawn of day, so that both were anxious to arrive in time at 
their destination. It was then the custom to be upon the mountains at 
an earlier hour than sporting men of the present day think it necessary to 
commence operations, The Irish proprietors of past times not being 
churls, many parties were generally on foot together, so that industry was 
needed to insure success, Packs were not then to be met with in the 
same extraordinary numbers as they are now found upon a rented shoot- 
ing, preserved with strictness, and stocked like a poultry yard. It was 
not then the fashion to sell the privilege of sporting over an estate to any 
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one who had money enough to purchase. Proprietors did not in those 
days speculate in the growth of game as affording a more lucrative return 

for invested capital than the growth of men. It was a time of anthrifty 
owners, if you will, for the gentleman would then have blushed to barter 

for hard cash, what his-station and dignity demanded that he should bestow, 
but, although not so money-loving am era as the present, it was, we maintain, 
one of more high minded feeling amongst the upper classes, and perhaps, too, 

of more real happiness and contentment amongst the poor. The ground Mike 
and his companion were now traversing consisted of small hills, dotting the 
extensive valley enclosed within the higher range of mountains, and at 
length they came suddenly upon a raised mound of earth, covered with a 

smooth, green turf, and totally divested of the heather, which grew every- 
where around it. Enormous blocks of rough stone, which must have been 

carried there from a long distance, and with extraordinary labour, were 
placed at equal distance, so as to form a circle, in the centre of which 

stood a group of old and well furnished hawthorns. In ancient times it 

formed, in the opinion of antiquaries, a Druid’s altar, and was now com- 
monly reputed to be the head-quarters of the “ good people,” or “ fairies,” 
A snow-white cloth, covered with cold meat and pasties, and garnished 
with flasks of cogniac, and earthen jars of home-brewed ale, was spread 

upon the grass, and some of the sportsmen sat upon the large stones while 
others lay stretched upon the ground, awaiting the arrival of the rest, 

Outside the magic circle were grouped the dogs and servants, both enjoy-. 
ing the allotted interval of repose, and every new comer rendered an account 

of his proceedings, and exhibited the proofs of his success. Pen- 

nant received so hearty a greeting from Harry Bingham and his friends 

that he at once felt at ease in their society, and Mike occupied the interval 

before luncheon in inquiring after the health and well-being of the neigh- 

bouring péasantry, some members of each family considering it a duty to 

attend and welcome the gentlemen on their annual visit for the grouse- 

shooting. ‘ 

* Where,” he asked, “is Owny Kearney? No man enjoys the sport 
more than he, and long as I’m coming here I never missed him before.” 

There was a pause, and it was only after the question had been re- 
repeated that one of the bystanders answered— 

“Tn truth, yer honour, he’s not ill, nor he’s not well, and it’s likely 
yell meet him further on, but after what happened between himself and 
the ‘ good people’ of this place, God bless them,” (bowing most reverently,) 
“he felt delicate like, ye see, in comin’ here.” 

“ He did nothing, I hope, to vex them,” said Mike, jestingly. 

“ Only a trifle after all, yer honour, and I think, begging the gentry’s 
pardon, they might’nt have taken it so much to heart. Owny was returning 
from the fair last New-Year’s night, a little the worse for liquor, whem 
some women that was with him, (they're always making mischief,) said 
they saw the ‘ good people’ dancing among them bushes. On that, ye see, 
the foolish fellow rushes straight in, saying that he’d catch one and hould 
him ’till he got a crock iv goold. And sure enough he did make a snap at 
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the leg of one them that was runnin’ up the big bush, yer honour’s sittin’ 
under, when what did he catch but a branch that broke off in his hand. 
Well, after supper that same night he went out to fodder the cows in the 
byre, and, what d’ye think, but the quietest baste of them all giv him a 
puck of her horn, and knocked out his eye.” 

“ ’'m very sorry to hear it,” interrupted Mike. 

“ That’s not the worst of the story,” resumed the man, “ that same cow 
ealved the other day, and the ‘ gintleman’ that’s cum in place iv the calf, is 
worryin’ their lives out. The devil a foot he put under him since he was 
born, and he never stops bawlin’ and drinkin’, so that the family have no 
rest night nor day. Nelly the wife, thought to get him killed, and set the 
butcher half drunk before she brought him, but the moment he gave his 
knife the first touch iv the steel, the ‘ lad’ set up such a whilla-bulloo that 
he nearly took the roof off the house. ‘ Ah, then, may be ye think, ma’am,’ 
says the butcher, ‘that I'd be after killin’ the likes iv him; by gorra [ 
wouldn’t take all the whiskey that ever was made in the parish and touch 
a hair iv his head, let alone cuttin’ his throat; he’s not right, ma’am,’ says 
he, whispering, ‘ an’ if ye’ take my advice, ye’ll sind for Darby Butler, the 
‘wise man,’ he’s the only one fit to deal with the likes” Well, Darby 
came, and it’s well know what he can do with ‘ the gentry,’ but he hardly 
began his manceuvres, when the calf shouted louder than ever they heard 
him afore. ‘ Mrs. Kearney,’ says he, shutting the book, ‘ this is a danger- 
ous ease. I'll sind him back, av ye plase, but I think its better let him stay 
where he is, until his people cum for him, or may be its one iv the childer 
yell be obliged to put out on a shovel,’ ¢ well there he’s still drinkin’ every 
drop iv milk their own cows gives, and all they can borrow beside, for they’re 
afeared to refuse him anything. By Darby’s orders, they buried him last 
night in the garden, leavin’ his head above ground, so that his friends 
mightn’t have the trouble of goin’ into the house for him, and the neigh- 
bours say that he’s quieter, and more contented like in himself to-day, and 
they hope it won’t be long afore he’s sent for.” 

The luncheon over, toasts were given and responded to, the piper “ lilted” 
his merriest jigs. and the youngsters, who followed the different parties to 
enjoy the sport, danced themselves tired. The time for resuming opera- 
tions had arrivell, and the sportsmen again separated, each selecting his own 
route on return to the castle. Pennant, who continued to accompany 
Mike, as he wished to receive lessons in field craft from so kind and com- 
petent an instructor, was peculiarly struck by the appearance of one of the 
guests, whom he fancied to have been Master Mike’s companion at their 
first meeting, and who was in fact the only person of the party to whom 
he had not been formally presented ; with a slight, but muscular frame, and 
classic features, this man appeared to attract the attention and to com- 
mand the respect of all, the expression of his face in repose was daring 
and determined ; although long lashes imparted a softness to his full, dark, 
and lustrous eyes, but when he smiled and spoke, there was an irresistible 
charm in his mellow sympathetic voice, and joyous playful manner, In 
reply to his inquiry as to who this person was, Mike informed him, “ that 
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he was a mister Edwards, the friend of a neighbour, who had come to the 
country for a few days’ grouse shooting.” 

They had good success, their bags were soon refilled, and Mike pro. 
posed that they should stroll leisurely homewards; on nearing the woods of 
Dunseverick, they crossed the river, which had in the morning impeded 
Pennant’s progress, by a clumsily-constructed wooden foot-bridge, and found 
themselves beside the ruins of an old abbey, hitherto concealed from their 
view by a double line of noble yew trees, There was a still loneliness 
about the place which awed Pennant, and a constitutional melancholy, by 
which he was often affected, crept over him, as master Mike said :—“ Pray, 
excuse me for a moment, I never pass the resting place of my forefathers 
without visiting it.” The spot was peculiarly adapted to religious purposes, 
The river, after issuing from the demesne, formed a sharp curve, and swept 
round two small but abrupt hills directly facing each other, and in the 
narrow valley lying between them stood what remained of the ancient 
abbey, which contained the mausoleum of the Blakes. It was surrounded 
and approached by a flat piece of land, said in former days to have been 
the burial ground attached to the monastery, but the tombstones had long 
disappeared, the raised mounds had gradually sunk to the level of the 
adjoining earth, and a rich and never failing verdure alone served as evi- 
dence of the use to which it was popularly supposed to have been in other 
times appropriated. A road running right across both hills, parallel to 
and close by the demesne wall, was overhung by trees, and constituted 
the base of a triangle formed by the tongue of ground stretching from it 
to the river. The ruin was situate at its extreme point, nearly upon the 
water’s edge, and half way between it and the wood stood a sort of rusti¢ 
pyramid, the object of whose erection seemed a mystery to Pennant. He 
seated himself upon a small green bank which faced it, and had from this 
position a full view of the interior of the abbey. Through the noble arch 
which spanned its doorway, he saw his companion kneeling, bare headed, in 
an attitude of prayer, before a large and massive slab of marble, elabo- 
rately carved with armorial bearings, which occupied the entire breadth of 
the building, and stood just over the entrance to the vault beneath, After 
a few minutes Mike came forth, his head still uncovered, and walking 
directly to the heap of stones, with his eyes bent upon the ground, as if to 
avoid interruption, he knelt again, and remained for some time longer at 
his devotions. ‘“ Here, too, Mr. Pennant,” he said, as he rose, “ I owea 
duty—within.I prayed for my relations, here for a friend, who was foully 
deprived of life in the prime of manhood.” 

“ And that pile ?” 

“That is the ‘cairn,’ formed, as you perceive, exclusively of small 
stones, each one of them, separately thrown upon the spot where the crime 
was committed, by those who passed the way, and offered up a prayer for the 
eternal happiness of the murdered man.” 

** And the assassin,” inquired Pennant, “ did he escape ?” 

“He was hanged ; that bank on which you sit is formed by the rub- 
bish jammed round the foot of the gallows.” 
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The young man shuddered as he sprang from the desecrated spot. 
“ Ah, I remember now, this must be the scene of the story which Harry 
Bingham so often told us aboard ship. There was a row, and some 
people killed, weren’t there ? and the murderer protested his innocence, and 
cursed (or something like it) Colonel Blake, before he died; he was a 
gentleman, too, wasn’t he ?” 

“The murderer was Ulick Martin, the only child of one of the oldest 
and richest families in the county, Captain Desmond, Mrs. Blake’s 
brother, was the victim, and the shock occasioned by his fate brought on 
premature confinement which caused that lady’s death. The bereaved hus- 
band naturally exerted himself to secure the punishment of so grievous 
a crime.” 

“Martin, as I recollect,” interposed Pennant, ‘ murdered Captain 
Desmond by shooting him through the head, while he Jay helplessly 
wounded; he deserved his fate—how could any one attempt to save 
him ?” 

“They did, however, and very nearly succeeded, too, for they were 
only defeated by the arrival of Colonel Blake, with the rearguard of the 
escort; after the people fled, the unfortunate gentleman stood alone 
amongst the enraged guards, and surrounded by the bodies of those who 
had fallen in the conflict. I pitied him, for there was no friendly eye 
to look with compassion upon him—no friendly voice to soothe his agony, 
and even the poor consolation of making a declaration of his innocence, 
before those who would credit and report it, was denied him. He prayed 
that his memory might be rescued from obloquy, by the discovery of the 
truth ; and addressing Colonel Blake, he hoped when that day of justice 
should arrive, that he might be enabled to support the upbraidings of his 
conscience, for having hunted down a man who had done him no wrong, 
and who was unjustly sentenced to die for a crime which he had not com- 
mitted. As if to add to the horror of this melancholy tragedy, it soon 
became reported that ‘ Squire Ulick’ (as he was generally called) had been 
privately married to the only daughter and heiress of Lord Kilclare. The 
Lady Marguerite accompanied her father, who had resided for many years 
in France, on his return to Ireland, her beauty and munificent charities, 
coupled with the popularity of her family, made her the idol of the people ; 
but from that fatal day she has never been seen, The old earl, who was 
absent at the time, never again visited the estates, which were soon after- 
wards sold, and no trace of this last scion of a noble house has ever since 
been discovered ; ’twas said by some that she had destroyed herself in a fit 
of madness, after her husband’s execution ; while others, who were present 
at the affray, declared that in making their escape, they overtook some 
men carrying the lifeless body of a peasant boy towards a fishing-smack, 
which pyt to sea immediately the party reached her, and that notwith- 
standing the assumed disguise, they easily recognised, in the dead youth, 
the well-known features of the unfortunate Lady Marguerite. Rory Mahon, 
Martin’s fosterer, who first commenced the attempt at rescue, was the only 
prisoner taken ; shot through the body, he was unable to move ; tried for 
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the offence, he was cast for death, and subsequently had his punishment 
commuted to transportation for life. Many years have elapsed, Mr. Pennant, 
since the bleached bones of Ulick Martin and the hideous gibbet on which 
they swung were removed. The ballad which chronicled the lady's 
goodness and her lover’s crime is now rarely chaunted by the winter's 
fire, and their fate is almost forgotten save by those who, like myself, 
witnessed the fatal scene, and by the benighted peasant, who still 
devoutly crosses himself as he steals timidly by this monument, which 
perpetuates the recollection of their misfortunes. The squire is said to 
haunt the abbey, and many there are ready to affirm upon oath that they 
have seen him. Now, let’s move towards home ; should you ever by any 
accident meet Colonel Blake here, avoid him if you can; under no circum. 
stances ask any question or make any remark.” 

They entered the demesne by a wicket-gate opening from the public 
road, and proceeded through a gloomy wood of old pine trees, by a walk 
which joined the main approach at a point presenting a fine view of Dun. 
severick Castle, as it stood proudly over the river, there widened to the 
extent of a moderately sized lake, and backed up and surrounded by rising 
grounds, covered with massive forests, above which again towered in the 
distance the naked summit of “ Benmore,” the monarch of the Enis 
mountains, 

Colonel Maurice Blake, its present proprietor, was the representative 
of an old Catholic family, many of whose members had attained distine- 
tion in the armies of foreign states; in conformity with the custom of 
* his ancestors, as the penal laws excluded him from military rank at home, 
he entered the Austrian army, under the protection of an uncle, a field 
marshal in that service, and by his gallantry attained the grade of colonel 
before he returned home, at his father’s death, to take possession of the 
large estates which he inherited. He married happily, and had every 
prospect of worldly enjoyment when the sudden death of his wife, and the 
circumstances attending the execution of Ulick Martin, which made a deep 
impression on his mind, determined him to seek relief from his mental 
sufferings in change of scene. After years spent in wandering over the 
continent he finally settled in Paris. The Revolution drove him from 
France, and the political aspect of the times, which threatened the uni- 
versal overthrow of personal rights, decided him, from prudential motives, 
to return home and reside upon his property. The arrival of Colonel 
Blake, accompanied by a niece and nephew, the latter heir apparent to his 
estates, was hailed by the people of the neighbourhood with the warmest 
demonstrations of joy. Although he had but few personal acquaintances, 
arising from the fact that he left Ireland while yet a boy, and remained 
but a short time at Dunseverick after he came into possession, still the 
incidents of his early life imparted a melancholy interest to his history, 
and all classes vied with each other in evincing their feelings of respect 
for a man whose domestic sufferings secured their sympathy, and whose 
military career reflected honour upon his native land. Harry and Kate 
Bingham, the children of Colonel Blake’s sister, had lost their father when 
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infants, and their mother died before the boy, who soon after entered the 
navy, had attained the age of twelve. Kate was committed to the care 
of Mrs. Bolingbrooke, a widowed relative of the family, who superintended 
her education, and under whose “ chaperonage” her uncle intended that 
she should enter into society. 

The establishment at Dunseverick was similar to those then found in all 
Irish houses of its pretensions. There was “ Tim the butler,” who had 
been “ bred in the place,” and travelled round the world with his master, 
supported by a host of in-door subordinates, while the stables were crammed 
with a crowd of nondescript grooms, coachmen, and “ gossoon” messengers 
in numbers quite disproportionate to the work they were supposed to per- 
form. There, too, was “ Larry the piper,” who played in the hall during 
dinner, and was admitted to the parlour when the ladics retired, where he 
continued to delight the geutlemen with his “ jigs” and “ planxties,” 
so long as they were able to hear, or he to handle the “ chanter.” 
Colonel Blake was a temperate and a prudent man, but no example could 
repress the habits of excess and extravagance which prevailed in those 
times—he found it useless to oppose the access of hangers-on to the ser- 
vants’ hall; but he generally managed to escape from the dinner-table 
early in the evening, leaving his place to be occupied by some more popu- 
lar and congenial president. The public roads were then almost impas- 
sible, so that houses at any considerable distance from each other were 
difficult of access ; some counties in the west were without a post-office, and 
the expense of letters became enormous, not only from the high postal 
charges, but from the great length of way it was necessary to send for 
them after they had reached the nearest office by the mail. Under 
such circumstances, “cousins” like Master Mike, and indeed all other 
visiters, were cordially welcomed, not alone on the score of consanguinity 
or friendship, but also on account of the interesting information which they 
generally conveyed. The ladies had retired, the Colonel had stolen away, 
and the decanters circulated with the usual after-dinner velocity, under 
Mike’s superintendence. In reply to the numerous inquiries addressed to 
him, Mike detailed how this friend had broken his favourite horse’s leg, 
and how another had horsewhipped the high sheriff for calling him out of 
his place upon the grand jury ; how one squire had been lucky in the 
numerous wrecks cast upon his shore, and how another had been sold out 
by the treachery of the coroner; he described in animated terms the 
splendour of the hunting establishment set up by a young gentleman just 
come of age, and deplored in pathetic language the fate of an old one 
who had run through his estate, and was now reduced to the necessity 
“of drinking nothing but claret.” Pennant ventured to express his as- 
tonishment that claret-drinking should be considered as a symptom of 
decline, and Mike proceeded to enlighten him upon the subject. “ It is 
difficult for a stranger, ignorant of the habits and feelings of the Irish 
people, to form a correct idea of their wishes or their actual condition from 
outward appearances, and therefore it is, Lientenant, that you stem to 
consider, as a mark of prosperity, the sure token of a man’s being actually 
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upon his very last legs. Now, for example, this poor friend of oun, 
Giles Dixon, has always entertained more company than any other man in 
the whole county; he began life with sixteen thousand a year, and | 
verily believe that at this moment his estate owes double what it’s worth; 
no doubt, he was greatly robbed, as he can neither read nor write, for his 
father always said ‘ he could afford to keep a clerk, and never would allow 
the boy to be tormented with learning ;’ still, you see, he can return a 
member for the county, and were he to give up his usual hospitalities, the 
consequences might be deplorable; in fact, if he Jost caste his tenants 
would most likely vote against him, and then his influence being lost, he'd 
be unable to stand the country. If he hadn’t the member at his back he 
couldn’t keep the sub-sheriff quiet, now that, for want of cash, he’s obliged 
to pay him in patronage. ‘In fact, he must still keep open house, as the 
only way to keep the house open, he naturally, therefore, carries on as 
usual, to make the world believe that he’s as well off as ever. I spenta 
month there lately; there wasn’t an empty room in the house, the claret 
was on draught, and nothing else was produced at table, Giles declaring 
that his madeira and sherry were out of condition, that port was too hot 
for the season, and that a thunder-storm had soured the beer. The excuses 
passed current, as the wine was particularly good ; but when the company 
retired one night, and we were left alone after supper, he opened his heart, 
told me the real state of the case, and asked my advice as to how he could 
economise. I told him that the claret was going very fast, and that in 
respect to it at least he might make some retrenchment. Why not 
give punch?” ‘Give punch,’ he repeated, with a look of astonishment, 
‘why, Mike, dear,’ says he, ‘ where the devil could I get ready money to 
buy the lemons?’ The truth is, the poor fellow has neither cash nor 
credit, his rents are spent for two years to come. The rascally little 
grocer and brewer in his own town, sir, won't give him a gallon of 
whiskey or a barrel of beer unless they get paid down on the spot, 90 
that in reality he has no resource but to fall back on Nat Sneyd*, who, 
standing in the rank of a gentleman, might be made personally answerable 
for the insult, if he refused him an occasional hogshead of ‘ chateau mar- 
geux.’ The butcher is just as bad as the others, and if the estate wasn't 
so large and the duty fowls so numerous, I don’t see how he could get on 
at all, There is nothing but turkeys and ducks for dinner one day, and 
geese and chickens the next, by way of variety ; the remnants being every 
night ‘ devilled’ for supper. And the shoemaker I consider even more in- 
solent than the rest, for he only sends one shoe at a time, to be tried as a fit, 
and keeps the other until he has the price of the pair in his pocket.” 
Long before the dinner-table had been deserted by the other guests, 
Pennant had betaken himself to the drawing-room. Kate was singing 
one of Carolan’s charming airs to the harp when he entered, and the hur- 
ried glance which she threw around as the door opened, and the nervous 
ness which almost impeded her utterance as he advanced towards where 


* A celebrated Dublin wine merchant. 
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she sat, plainly told that his appearance had been expected, and that his 
presence exercised an influence on the feelings of the lovely girl. 

The young Lieutenant was the “ beau ideal” of a sailor, over middle 
height, with a well-formed and graceful figure, there was a daring in his 
eye, and an expression of determination in his countenance which attracted 
immediate attention, and altbough not, strictly speaking, a handsome man, 
there was 4 sincerity in his warm-hearted manner which made him a uni- 
versal favourite in society. Ardently attached to his profession, he seldom 
left his ship, even when afforded an opportunity of mixing in society, so 
that he had but little experience of life on shore, and his heart was un- 
seathed by the fascinations and hollowness of the fashionable world. This 
visit to Dunseverick formed the most delightful incident in Pennant’s life, 
treated as one of the family, he enjoyed the privilege of Kate Bingham’s 
society—when not on the mountains he joined the ladies in their walks, 
or accompauied them in their excursions on horseback ; after such oppor- 
tunities of intercourse between two young persons gifted with personal 
attractions, and who had long known each other through the medium of 
Harry, and formed pre-conceived ideas of each other’s merit before they 
had ever met, that which might naturally be expected followed. No de- 
caration of love was made—no acceptation of vows solicited or accorded. 
Nevertheless, both mentally arrived at the conclusion that they loved—and 
that the passion was reciprocal. Pennant’s stay was now drawing towards 
a close, as his leave would expire in a few days, each hour that he passed in 
Miss Bingham’s society but added to the estimate which he had formed of 
her amiability and worth, and he determined on a declaration of his feelings 
before returning to his ship. For the first time he felt dissatisfaction with 
his lot, and disinclination to continue in a profession which left him so 
little master of his own movements, and might, perhaps, ultimately sub- 
ject him to the loss of that prize, for whose acquisition he was ready to 
sacrifice all other earthly interests, he resolved to seek his messmate to 
disclose to him the state of his heart, and through his instrumentality ask 
permission to declare his passion and demand Kate’s consent to their 
union, Harry was delighted at the communication, assured him that he 
would “ forward his suit by all the means within his power, that to secure his 
sister’s happiness was his most fervent wish, and that were she favourable 
to his suit, nothing would give him greater pleasure than their marriage.” 
And it was finally determined that he should speak to his uncle on the 
subject at the earliest possible opportunity. The affair once put in train- 
ing Pennant’s mind was easier, and when he met the family at breakfast 
next morning, the thoughtful and reserved manner of Colonel Blake and 
the sly and jesting deportment of Bingham left no doubt upon his mind 
that the communication had already been made, and that the most impor- 
tant event of his life was under consideration, he felt awkward and agi- 
tated, was afraid to address Kate, and barely exchanged the usual com- 
plimentary greetings, he longed for the meal to be finished, that his sus- 
pense might be relieved by a chat with his envoy ; hopes and misgivings 
succeeded each other rapidly in bis mind, and when he followed Harry 
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from the room and reached the lawn, where he could freely question him, 
he became so nervous that he was unable to make the inquiry, until the 
other slapped him on the shoulder and assured him that so far all went 
well, His uncle raised no difficulty, provided certain inquiries, which Mike 
was commissioned to make, as to family and fortune, were, as he had no 
doubt they would be, satisfactorily answered. He ended by jovularly re. 
commending a “nip of cogniac” before the examination commeneed, 
“ When all’s over,” he added, taking leave, “‘ you'll find me in the stable 
yard, and we'll take a canter to put your nerves in order.” 

Pennant was left alone, just as the Colonel and Master Mike issued 
from the house—it is no exaggeration to say that he felt more nervous at 
the approach of the two gentlemen who paced leisurely towards him, 
occasionally halting in their progress, than he would have felt, had he 
been ordered on the most hazardous professional service. Supposing that 
he was expected to await the interview, he stood stock-still, in a state of 
the most awkward embarrassment until the Colonel, having given, as he 
supposed, his final instructions retired, and Mike advancing, desired to 
hold some conversation with him, touching the affair which Harry had 
communicated to his uncle. 

“I’m happy to say,” continued Mike, “that there’s no personal ob- 
jection to yourself on the part of any member of our family, provided your 
connections and fortune are such as we approve of, and as our acquain- 
tance is but of recent date, you will pardon my asking for information on 
these subjects.” 

; “ Really,” replied Pennant, “I can supply you with but little. Iama 

Welshman, my father has been long dead, in fact, I never saw him. What 
the extent of my property may be I know not, uor has it ever entered intg 
my head to inquire. My pecuniary supplies, derived from my mother, havg 
only been limited by my demands, and have never failed me ; the only per 
sonal friends I have connected with home, are an old gentleman, who ocea- 
sionally visited us, and Lord Penruddock, with whose family we were always 
on terms of intimacy, and to whose kindness I am indebted for my appoint 
ment in the navy, but,” he added, “I am a gentleman by birth, as I am 
by station, and I have no doubt that an application to my mother 
will procure me satisfactory information on the subjects to which you 
refer.” 

“ What is the name of your family place ?” 

‘ The house in which I lived until I went to sea is called ‘ Cliff Lodge; 
whether it belongs to my family or not is more than I can tell.” 

“>Tis very strange,” resumed Mike, after a pause, during which some 
doubts seemed floating in his mind. 

*¢ Not at all so,” rejoined Pennant, “ when you consider that at twelve 
years of age I left my mother, who brought me up, and that since then! 
have only seen her twice; once when taking advantage of my ship toucl- 
ing at a neighbouring port, I came across to spend some days with her, 
and again, when she paid mea visit, when we laid up for a refit a 
Portsmouth.” 
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“ True, true enough,” said Mike, whose suspicions were evidently dis- 
armed by the frank and guileless manner of the young man, 

“ All very true, it is not to be presumed that you would have been 
admitted on terms of intimacy to Lord Penruddock’s family if he were 
not fully aware of your social position. Your profession, too, places you 
on an equality with the highest in the land; as to property, that may pro- 
bably not weigh much in the scale if the girl likes you, but blood is indis- 
pensable. The Blakes have never been connected with any one in trade, 
and God forbid they ever should be. You can write to your mother about’ 
those matters, and meantime, presuming that the answers would be such as 
you anticipate—there can be no objection to your making yourself agreeable 
to Miss Bingham ; should it prove otherwise, you throw a great responsibility 
upon me, and in such case I shall have a very unpleasant duty to perform— 
you understand me.” 

“Thave a fellow-feeling for a young man in your position,” eontinued 
Mike, “for I know, by sad experience, how necessary it is that a good 
understanding should be come to as soon as possible, between the respective 
parties, in an affair of the heart. I was once really in love myself, and 
might have been the happy father of a large family to-day, if I hadn't been 
too prudent and bashful.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“When I was a very young man, I met Lucy Darrell, one of the 
sweetest girls the sun ever shone on. I saw her for the last time at a 
public ball in York, where I went with the officers of my regiment, then 
stationed there. I danced with her, and it’s no harm to say, as she’s long 
since married, and you know nothing of her, that she received my atten- 
tions in an encouraging manner. I asked her to dance a second time, she 
seemed delighted with the way in which I whisked her through the figure, 
and was evidently gratified by the compliments I paid her, I thought all 
was right, and weut to the refreshment room to fetch her a glass of negus, 
when our major, a particular friend of mine, took the opportunity of telling 
me that he heard my partner was soon to be married to an old lord that 
she detested, and who was paying her marked attentions, When I re- 
tarned with the negus, there, sure enough, was a gray-headed man beside 
Miss Darrell, who whispered something to her as I approached, and then 
walked away. I asked her to dance a third time, she told me it was im- 
possible for her just then to comply with my request, but added with a 
fascinating smile, that she hoped to have the pleasure on some future occa- 
sion, While [ was talking some sweet nonsense, with the intention of 
pushing matters further, the old fellow came back, told her the carriage 
was ready, and marched the poor girl off, without making the slightest 
apology to me for the interruption. As she went away she turned and 
gave me a look, such a look as I have never since forgotten ; well, I need not 
tell you how disappointed I felt on the occasion, I drank rather freely at 
supper, and when about to leave, who should I find sitting upon my cloak, 
Which was flung over the back of a chair, but my rival. I chucked the 
the cloak suddenly, and threw him forward against the table. He-told me 
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‘I should not be so rude.’ I retorted ‘that his conduct was both insolent 
and ungentlemanlike,’ and concluded by flinging my glove in his face, 
Cards were exchanged, and mutual friends instantly agreed on time and 
place. When undressing, I had the curiosity to look at his address, and 
who should he turn out to be but Sir Morgan Darrell, the young lady’s uncle, 
the very person from whom she expected to inherit the bulk of her fortune! 
What was done couldn’t be undone, but having determined to act ing 
prudent and conciliatory manner, I received my adversary’s fire without 
returning it, and then expressed my regret for the unfortunate occurrence, 
He bowed coldly, and moved from the ground, without making the slightest 
advance towards a reconciliation. You may imagine my rage against the 
major, who played me, as I supposed, so unfeeling a trick. I flogged him 
without asking any explanation, and afterwards shot him through the 
body ; and it was only when I thought him dying, and begged his forgive. 
ness, that I was undeceived. The old nobleman had gone away before I heard 
anything of his intentions, and it seemed the major himself took the trouble 
of whispering me, ‘ that’s her uncle,’ but I was too much excited to hear 
him. My friend, [ am happy to say, recovered, but I lost my commission 
and the young lady to boot, for Sir Morgan carried her out of the country, 
and married her to some one else. Now, all those misfortunes arose from 
my stupid bashfulness, if I had a clear understanding with Miss Darrell, | 
never would have mistaken her uncle for her admirer, as she naturally 
would have told me the difference. If I hadn’t mistaken the unele, | 
wouldn’t have shot the major—if I hadn’t shot the major, I wouldn’t have 
lost my commission—if I hadn’t lost my commission, probably I shoulda't 
have spent my estate, and the chances are, I might have been this days 
prosperous and influential man—so you see there’s nothing like establish 
ing a complete understanding at once, for then one hears all the ins and. 
outs of the family he’s going to join.” 

The party on that day included the Captain and some other officers of 
the ** Racer.” Colonel Blake held a private conversation with the former 
in the library before dinner, and the result seemed to have considerable 
influence on his manner towards Pennant ; he was less reserved, and alto 
gether seemed in a happier and more cheerful frame of mind than usual, 
The evening passed over without affording Pennant an opportunity of 
profiting by the permission which he had received ; although Mrs. Boling 
brooke acted with the greatest discretion and thoughtfulness ; she frequently 
removed from one part of the room to another, and left the young people 
in conversation; but Kate as frequently betook herself to flight, and 
nestled again under the good lady’s protection, when woman’s instinct told 
her that a declaration might be anticipated. She desired, but dreaded, the 
eventful moment when the avowal of her feelings might be called for; 
she loved fondly, but the inherent modesty of her character compelled her 
to recoil from the admission of her sentiments—they could not, however, 
be misunderstood ; the deep and tender, but maidenly, expression of her 
eyes at once revealed her secret, and Pennant felt as certain of her affec 
tion as if her vows had been already recorded in his favour, He wi 
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disappointed, but not in doubt, when he retired to write the letter of 
inquiry to his mother. It was the first time he had ever addressed her on 
the subject of family or fortune—subjects on which she had never 
touched in their personal interviews, or in their correspondence—and as he 
proceeded with his task he felt the difficulty of seeking the required infor- 
mation, without appearing to demand explanations which might be hurtful 
to her feelings ; perhaps even imply a doubt as to her justice and probity. 
While a midshipman, his allowance was discretionary with the Captain of 
his ship; but since his promotion he was authorized to draw upon a 
London banker for any sums he might require ; and as this privilege was 
often exercised for the benefit of less wealthy shipmates, without incurring 
a reproof, he felt satisfied that his mother’s means must be large, although 
he was ignorant of the sources from which they were derived, and knew 
not if the money supplied to him was his, as a matter of right, or merely 
given him as a voluntary tribute of affection. 

~ He was seated at a table in the middle of a large and lofty bed-room, 
the dim light of the candles by which he wrote but adding to the gloomi- 
ness of the oak-pannelled walls and heavy, antique furniture. A window 
opening in the centre, and looking upon the pleasure ground which separated 
the Castle from the woods, admitted the refreshing night breeze; and 
while labouring at the composition of his letter, he often paused and gazed 
in dreamy listlessness upon a glorious moon, which having topped the ad- 
jacent mountains, now cast its flood of mellow light through the open 
casement. Having finished his task he was meditating on what the result 
of such a communication might be, when he was roused from his reverie 
by the appearance of a muffled figure on the outside of the opened window. 
The intruder remained motionless for a moment, and then said in a hollow 
and sepulchral voice—“ Stay quiet and listen; you have nothing to fear ; 
be in the Abbey of Dunseverick to-morrow night at twelve, and remain 
there until you are told something which you ought to know.” The figure 
departed as noiselessly and quickly as it had appeared, and Pennant, now re- 
covered from the sudden surprise, sprang from his seat, resolved to follow. 
As he reached the window he saw it entering the wood; having rapidly 
crossed the pleasure-ground, he again caught sight of it at some distance 
amongst the trees, now confronting him in an attitude of menace; he 
rushed forward, stumbled, and fell, and when he recovered his feet he 
found himself close by a small canal, but his unwelcome visiter was no- 
where to be seen. 

At first sight of the apparition, Pennant imagined that it was some 
trick played to test his moral courage; but its mysterious disappearance 
greatly puzzled him. Like most sailors of his day he was superstitious, 
and as Harry Bingham had often beguiled the dull hours at sea by recount- 
ing stories of the ghosts and fairies that haunted his uncle’s castle and 
demesne, his mind was pre-disposed to attribute a supernatural character 
to the extraordinary interview ; and he passed a sleepless night, conjectu- 
ring what the promised information could possibly refer to; what could 
any person desire to communicate to him, an utter stranger, unless it were 
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something connected with the family of the young lady he was about to 
make his wife? This latter consideration closed his lips as to what he had 
seen and heard, while curiosity to ascertain what his visiter really was, as 
well as anxiety to learn the nature of his secret, determined him to keep 
the appointment at the Abbey. 


CHAPTER II. 


The shooting ground fixed on for the next day lay at some miles 
distant, and it was settled that the party, on their return homewards, 
should take an early dinner at tlie house of Captain Jack O’Mahony, To 
this arrangement Pennant offered no objection, as he was certain to reach 
Dunseverick in time to suit his purposes. On approaching Captain Jack's, 
Mike explained to him how necessary it was to cultivate the friendship of 
Mrs. O’Mahony, who owned the very best moors in the county, “ She 
was odd,” he added, “ both in appearance and manners, and her temper 
was uncertain, though her heart was good.” 

The second marriage of Mrs. O’Mahony was not a happy one, for her 
present husband possessed a very susceptible heart, and had, unfortunately, 
made proposals of marriage, backed by vows of eternal fidelity, to varions 
ladies in the different English towns at which he had been quartered, some 
of whom hastened, after he had secured the wealthy widow, to seek conso- 
lation for the loss of his love in the substantial recompense of damages for 
breach of promise of marriage; so that after their union his astonished 
wife found herself assailed on all sides by her less fortunate rivals. Luckily, 
she had reserved her rights of property, and the estate could not be affected 
by legal proceedings against her husband; but she was harassed by re 
peated executions against the goods and chattels, and writs against the 
person of her liege lord. 

Captain Jack held a commission in a regiment of the line, but he had 
a sort of perpetual leave of absence, being constantly and most successfully 
employed on the recruiting service. He was what was then called a capital 
fellow, although the system he adopted to replenish the royal army was 
not exactly consistent with fair dealing. He never had a recruit under the 
rank of sergeant; and if he borrowed money from a neighbouring farmer, 
he generally managed to cancel the debt and realize something besides 
by crimping the son of his creditor. “I can’t pay you,” he would say, 
* but I'll do what’s better; send me your son—he’s a fine strapping 
fellow—I'll make a sergeant of him at once, and when he joins his regi- 
ment he’ll be an officer in no time, as the Colonel is a particular friend of 
mine, and I'll write to ask his promotion.” The youth would be sent, 
the stripes mounted, and the sergeant would strut about in all the pride 
of rank, as a decoy duck for others. After the Captain had delivered him, 
and pocketed five guineas, the unfortunate dupe was drafted to some 
regiment, and speedily reduced to the rank of full private. ‘The difficulty 
experienced by the sufferers in communicating with their friends, from their 
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inability to write, the length of time a letter then took to come from the 
colonies, where recruits of that description were generally sent, or from 
their speedy deaths in pestilential climates, preserved the secret, and 
secured the continuance of the imposition. Meantime, Captain Jack made 
his money easy, and spent it freely. Strange enough, his wife, although 
continually upbraiding him with his past misdemeanours and his present 
indiscretions, was very fond and proud of him, too. She abused him 
herself, but no one else dared to take a similar liberty, or even venture 
to concur in her own passionate denunciations. She had married him 
because he was a “ fighting man”; and he was always willing and ready 
todo “the needful,” if any one had the hardiness to interfere with the 
votes of the tenantry, or deprive his wife of the legitimate political influence 
derived from her extensive territorial possessions, 

Mike had just detailed the private history of the couple they were 
about to visit, as descending the mountain they came in view of the house 
and saw a horseman riding rapidly towards them. He was a large and 
rather corpulent man, mounted on a powerful broad-chested cob—and 
hallooed, and cracked his whip, as he spurred the panting animal up the 
steep ascent. 

“Here comes the Captain,” said Mike, “and I’m happy to find that 
we'll pass a pleasant evening ; if ‘the mistress’ wasn’t in good humour he 
darn’t make so much noise.” 

“Hurrah! bad luck to you, Mike, my boy, how are you?” shouted 
the new-comer ; “ the devil take you but you look well !” (accompanying 
his congratulations with a shake of the hands that evinced the warmth of 
the welcome.) ‘“ And how are you, Bingham? and you, Lieutenant ? 
Glad—heartily glad—to see you all. The dinner’s ready, and 1 came on to 
hurry you for fear of having it spoiled, and the ‘ mistress’s’ temper with 
it—shove along, boys—she’s in great spirits. I'll go on to tell her you’re 
coming,” and he wheeled his horse about, and galloped back to the mansion, 

Mrs. O’Mahony stood before the hall-door, waiting to receive and de- 
lighted to see her visiters, she was dressed in a style so simple as to border 
on slovenliness, although her personal appearance was by no means so 
prepossessing as to counterbalance the deficiency of her toilette. The 
good lady piqued herself on the plainness of her face as well as the sim- 
plicity of her costume, and her family pride led her to suppose that her 
station in society enabled her to dispense with the all-improving adjuncts 
of ornaments and dress. None of her features were regular or well- 
formed, but there was the eye flashing with natural wit, and expressive 
0fno ordinary capacity, fine teeth, and splendid hair, which, even at hcr 
advanced period of life, still retained its glossy blackness, with a shoit 
“retrousse” nose, adding considerably to the drollery of her face whin 
she indulged in a rather coarse style of humour, which those who were 
not its victims always considered as extremely amusing. Her temper was 
jealous and fickle ; she would go any length to assist a friend in distress, 
and would quarrel with the same person in prosperity for the slightest or 
no cause at all; her hospitality and generosity made her generally popular, 
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but the unceasing perseverance with which she sought out family secrets, 
and the merciless manner in which she sometimes made use of her infor. 
mation, rendered her the terror of such of heracquaintances as were unfortu- 
nate enough to have blots upon their escutcheon, or rotten branches on their 
genealogical trees. It so happened that on the present occasion Mrs, 
O’Mahony was in the most amiable mood. Captain Jackhad but just returned 
from Dublin, laden with the fruits of a successful expedition, and had 
deposited in her hands, without any diminution, (a rare occurrence,) five 
hundred guineas, the entire produce of the one hundred recruits he had de. 
livered on board the “Tender.” She was, therefore, most captivating, 
although not over-refined, and the anecdotes which she told, and the imi- 
tations which she gave of persons whom he had already met, quite charmed 
her new acquaintance, and made the dinner pass off with an hilarity which 
added greatly to the pleasures derived from the excellence of the viands 
and the prime quality of the wines. The hostess was the only lady at 
the table, and when about retiring, she whispered something in Mike's 
ear which caused him to cast a hasty glance in the direction of Lloyd 
Pennant. 

The necessities of her position compelled Mrs. O’Mahony to pay parti- 
cular attention to the law authorities of the county. The under-sheriff's 
officers as well as the sheriff himself must be conciliated, and the prospect 
of promotion to some post of more respectability and emolument often 
secured the good offices of the “ bailiff.” It was, moreover, of great im- 
portance to the worthy lady that she should appear to possess influence 
- over the decisions of the local courts, so that those who acted as her par- 
tisans, when recourse was had to physical force, might have their zeal 
stimulated by the moral certainty of escaping punishment through her 
intercession. The county court’s chairman, or “ Assistant Barrister,” as 
this Judge is called in Ireland was, therefore, always a welcome guest at 
her table, and he formed one of the party. Roger Joyce, the present 
holder of the office, just then making his circuit through the county, 
was a gentleman of considerable fortune, and his place had descended 
to him as a sort of heirloom; his uncle had held it before him, and 
he stepped into the judicial shoes of his deceased relative as naturally 
as he passed into the possession of his estates; he lived like a prince, 
and entertained in a style which few could afford to imitate. Al- 
though morose in his manner, the “ Barrister” was capable of acts of 
the greatest devotion in behalf of those for whom he possessed any regard; 
and no one acquainted with his worship would dream of appealing to his 
court for redress against any person known to enjoy his intimacy. 
Although generally well informed, Roger Joyce never possessed any exten- 
sive acquaintance with the laws which he administered. He was called 
to the bar as a matter of form to qualify him for place, bnt he never prac- 
tised his profession, unless occasionally walking the “ Hall” with an empty 
bag might be so considered, and he was often heard to declare “ that he 
always decided according to justice, quite irrespective of musty statutes, 
and that so he should continue to do until the last day of his judicial 
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existence.” It happened, unfortunately for his peace of mind, that Mr. 
Blatherwell, an eminent King’s Counsel, had lately bought an estate 
within the barrister’s jurisdiction, and that Mr. Thomas Pincher, Attorney- 
at-Law, his nephew and agent, occasionally resided at the mansion, for 
thedouble purpose of receiving the rents and suing at the sessions, (to 
increase his per centage by law costs,) such of the tenantry as were 
unable or unprepared to pay upon what he pompously termed his 
“audit” day. Pincher, who, counting on his uncle’s position, set up to be a 
man of note, and made himself peculiarly disagreeable by his arrogant 
manner, felt deepiy mortified that no attention had been paid him by the 
resident gentry on his arrival in the county. This universal neglect he 
attributed to the fact that he had not been invited to Joyce Hall, and for 
this slight he determined to obtain his revenge, At the sessions he volun- 
teered his services in complicated cases, and lodged appeals against the 
adverse decisions of the court. The just decrees of the “ Barrister” 
objected to were ignominiously reversed at the assizes, and Pincher, flushed 
with his success, astonished the people at the next sessions by the manner 
in which he bullied the judge. The suitors soon remarked that the attor- 
ney had it all his own way, and, the result was that Pincher obtained 
nearly all the business, and instead of an occasional torment, became a 
fixed thorn in the side of Roger. This was too much, and the “ Barrister,” 
resolving to emancipate himself from such humiliating thraldom by one 
vigorous effort, commenced operations on the first day of his present cir- 
suit, by summarily overruling every point of law laid down by Pincher. 
In vain the incensed attorney demanded permission to quote authorities 
and cite precedents from Blackstone. He invariably received the same 
reply—“ Put up your book, sir; this is my court, not Blackstone’s, 
and I won’t be led by you orhim.” The discussion finally terminated in 
the exchange of strong personalities, when Pincher retired, saying— 
“That as regarded his Honour, he would take advice from his friends, 
but that against such unconstitutional conduct on the part of the court, he 
was determined to appeal for redress to a higher tribunal.” 

The joyous manner of the Captain during dinner, made it evident to 
those who knew his habits, that he was burdened with some secret, which 
the presence of his “better half” alone restrained him from disclosing, 
he kept up a sort of running giggle in spite of many discouraging glances 
from the “‘ mistress,” and when she retired he slapped Mike unmercifully 
on the back, in the exuberance of his spirits. 

“ Halloo, my boy, and what’s the news; shove round the decanters to 
the Barrister.” 

Roger’s manner, on the contrary, was more than ordinarily subdued. 
During dinner he had spoken little, though he drank much, and Mrs. 
O'Mahony attributing this marked change in his behaviour to the recent 
rencontre with Pincher, the consequences of which might be unpleasant, 
did all she could to distract his attention from so disagreeable a subject. 
Whenever Pincher’s name escaped the Captain’s lips, or any one else was 
about to repeat it, she interrupted the conversation, to turn it into some 
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more agreeable channel; but her manner of doing so was so abrupt, and 
the expression of her face so peculiar, that her object was evident, and 
her good intentions but added to the bitterness of feeling which she wished 
to alleviate. The Captain, now relieved from restraint, took his own method 
to cheer his friend. 

“Come, Roger, my boy, help yourself; that’s good wine, not a head- 
ache in a hogshead of it; don’t be uneasy about that puppy, Pincher, he 
can’t do anything in the legal way, and he won’t call you out, that you 
may depend on.” 

“Do you think I’m afraid of the fellow?” cried Roger, indignantly; 
“no; nor of Blatherwell, his uncle, neither. He may make little of my 
law, but if he does I'll be d——4d if I don’t flog the rascal the first time] 
can lay my hands on him.” 

This declaration was received with applause, and the intended mode 
of proceeding appeared, in the estimation of his friends, as the only course 
left for the “ Barrister” to pursue, should his legal knowledge be treated 
with discourtesy. To readers of the present day, the idea of supporting 
professional skill by personal bravery may appear ridiculous, but it must 
be remembered that, at the period ef which we write (so amusingly 
chronicled by Sir Jonah Barrington,) such was the habit of legal fune- 
tionaries filling much higher positions than Roger Joyce. It was the time 
when the Irish Lord Chancellor had an affair of honour with the Master 
of the Rolls—when Attorney-General Toler fought his way to the bench, 
and, clothed in the ermine, adjourned his court “ for an hour,” to afford a 
complaining litigant the opportunity of meeting him im hostile array upon 
the “ Fifteen Acres,” and when the Earl of Kilkenny and his two sons, 
(as the most satisfactory way of terminating a disagreeable business) 
called out the solicitor and leading lawyers of a gentleman who had the 
indelicacy to plague his lordship with an inconvenient and expensive 
Chancery suit. The applause had scarcely subsided when Mrs. O’Mahony 
popped in her head and requested the “ Barrister” to follow her for a mo- 
ment to the drawing-room. There “ the mistress’s” candidate for the post 
of crier in his court was presented to him, the man’s only qualification being 
that he had a short time before broken the head of a bailiff who had 
attempted to serve Captain Jack with a writ. 

“By the way,” said Mike, taking advantage of Roger's absence, 
“it appears that Pincher really intends calling Joyce out. They say 
he’s in Dublin, looking for a friend, and that he comes down. this 
evening. There will be some sport I dare say when the court opens to- 
morrow.” 

The Captain laughed, until his burly figureshook again, to the no small as- 
tonishment of lis guests, who could perceive no cause for such merriment, 
At length he assured them that there was no danger of a collision. “I 
settled that point, my boys—I settled that—I bagged Pincher, Mike, I 
bagged him, my boy” ; and again he fell off in a fit of laughing, while Mike 
seized his hand, and continued to shake it most heartily. 

* You bagged him then, did you, my dear friend, the whole county will 
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thank you for that; but how did you manage to get him out, why didn’t 
you drop me a line, that I might be with you ?” 

“Tut, man, it wasn’t that way at all; I bagged him after quite another 
fashion ; I'll tell you all, but honour bright, boys, you won't say a word about 
itto any one, particularly ‘the mistress,’ if you do, I'll be fairly ruined. 
Well, you see, I went up to town with a fine batch of recruits, and I was 
marching them down to the ‘ Tender,’ very early in the morning, to avoid 
observation, as I knew there were fellows on the look out for me, when 
who should pop out from behind one of the pillars of the Custom House, 
as we passed, but Pincher, with Mooney the bailiff and two assistants at 
his heels, ‘ Here’s your man,’ says he, ‘do your duty,’ and accordingly 
Mooney tipped my shoulder, and declared me his prisoner. ‘ Halloo, 
Pincher,’ says I, ‘your just the man I wanted. What hour will you be at 
home, as I intend calling directly I put those lads aboard to pay you the 
amount of that small execution ?’ ‘It’s no go, Captain,’ says he, ‘ I have 
you, and I hold you.” ‘And would you be mad enough,’ says I, whisper- 
ing, ‘to destroy me, and deprive yourself of all chance of ever being paid, 
by taking me away from those fellows, who'll all desert the moment I 
leave them, here are five hundred guineas behind me, just as certain as if 
they were in my pocket.’ ‘I don’t care,’ says he. ‘Til tell you what,’ 
says I, almost driven to distraction, ‘if you come on board with me, I'll 
discharge the debt on the spot the instant I receive the cash, and I'll give 
Mooney five pounds for his trouble.’ After some consultation, my pro- 
posal was agreed to. When we reached the * Tender,’ I left them upon 
deck, and went below to settle, and the devil be from me, if I didn’t book 
the whole lot, and got paid five guineas a head for them, that’s doing busi- 
ness I think ;” and the hands of the two friends were again clasped in token 
of congratulation. “ Well, if you saw the astonishment and the rage of the 
fellows, when I bid them good-bye and wished them a pleasant voyage. 
He's off, Mike, he’s off, and I hope he'll never come back, as they’re gone to 
Jamaica,” 

The return of Roger Joyce stopped the laughter in which the friends 
were indulging, when, in the interval of silence which succeeded, a loud 
whistle was heard, and a man ran by the window, his coat thrown over 
his arm and his hat and brogues in his hand. At the same instant, 
Mrs. O’Mahony’s voice was heard crying out in the hall, * Moore, ye 
devil ye, shut the windows, and blind the “* Barrister.” A crowd of servants, 
male and female, rushed into the room, when a pretty housemaid bound a 
handkerchief over Joyce’s eyes, who submitted most patiently to the oper- 
ation. The windows were closed and bolted in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the Captain and his guests sat for some moments motionless, the 
stranger bewildered as to the cause of such a sudden transition, At 
length Captain Jack, in a very subdued tone, proposed that they should 
adjourn to the hall, and ascertain the exact cause of the disturbance. 

**’ll remain where I am,” said the “Barrister.” “ Just put the decanter 
beside me, and take care not to beat the fellows too near the window, as 
they know I'm here,” 
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When Jack and his companions entered the hall they found a talh 
lathy looking peasant, wiping the sweat from his forehead, and holding g 
half-emptied glass of whiskey in his hand, he had scarcely breath enough 
left to speak, but on seeing the gentlemen he cried, before tossing off the rest 
of the liquor, ‘‘ Here’s yer health, Captain, with success to ‘ the mistress,’ 
‘and bad luck to the sheriff.’” He then told them, that having seen a strange 
man galloping “for the bare life” round the road to the “ big house,” he 
threw off his coat and brogues, took the mountain, and fairly beat the fel. 
low in the run. “With all his cunning,” he added, triumphantly, “ he couldn't 
deceive me, for I knew him at once, although he was dressed as a sailor,” 

‘ Like a sailor!” exclaimed the Captain, “‘ what sort of person is he?” 

“ For all the world like Pincher, the attorney, yer honour, and just 
such another ill-looking villain, ’pon my sowl, you’d think ’twas him.” 

Captain Jack’s under jaw fell, the colour left his cheeks, and he 
whispered to Mike—“ It’s all up with me; the scoundrel’s come back; 
it’s nothing else, for the sheriff’s sure, and he had nothing in his hands 
against me this morning—it’s Pincher returned, bad luck to him, and he'll 
not trust any one to serve the writ but himself; he'll take an action 
against me for false imprisonment, and then I can neither stand the 
country nor the ‘ mistress.’ Go out to him, my dear friend, and drive the 
best bargain you can with him; if you could get him to make a personal 
affair of it, all would be right; try—try and tell him, by way of en- 
couragement, that I’ll take the ‘ Evangelist’ not to hit him—-sure, for that 
matter, you might promise him there would be no balls in my pistols, 9 
that he can make his character, and establish his position in society asa 
gentleman, without any danger; that’s it now—that’s just the thing— 
anything at all, Mike dear, but law.” 

Mike was making his way to the back-door—considered the safest 
point for exit—when he encountered Mrs. Riley, the cook. 

“ Oh, then, yer honour, it’s myself that’s glad to see ye (wiping het 
eyes with her apron) ; oh, hone, oh, hone! this is a bad day’s work for the 
poor mistress, the Lord help her! another breach iv promise iv marriage, 
yer honour, iv that misfortunate man—another woman comin’ after him 
when we thought all our troubles was finished—a black woman, yer honour, 
from the West Ingies, with six black childer, every one iv them as yallow 
as a guinea—so the butcher tould the boy that went in for the mate, 
yesterday ; he says he saw them all himself in Dublin, but I hada’t the 
heart to tell the poor lady yet. What ’ill become of us all, yer honour? 
we'll be put to the door, and get no wages ; the divil a cross of his money 
any iv us saw since he entered the house, now five years come next Easter; 
oh, oh! this is worse than all that came before, for the poor mistress ‘ill 
be shamed out of her life by the black woman and the yallow childer!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN UNSULLIED FAME. 


In the history and biographical studies of the present day, nothing is more 
noticeable than their different readings of various characters long siuce 
catalogued and niched by public opinion, Richard II]. was a gallant gen- 
tleman, a trifle hard, but by no means so crooked or so black as he has been 
represented ; Charles II. was a dark-faced, saturnine, selfish loon, not at 
all the Merry Monarch whose very bias were but pleasant quips, and 
whose genial temper and loving mind made even the sternest forgive and 
the coldest admire. These are about the principal points of divergence 
between the old holdings and modern finding ; whether true or not is not 
now our question. Among these changes of place, we are glad to see an 
attempt to restore Lady Mary Wortley Montague the moral position which 
Pope’s malevolence and Walpole’s hatred robbed her of, both for their own 
generation and the succeeding ones—a determination to scrape away the 
dirt which so many busy hands have flung against the picture, and let the 
world judge for itself concerning the features now revealed, If it is but 
a tardy act of justice to the memory of a clever and a brave woman, it is 
emphatically one better late than never. 

Of Lady Mary’s youthful days we do not know very much. Her father 
loved and admired his beautiful little girl, while she was a child, 
but it was only while she was a child. He was not the man to fetter 
himself with the care of two young daughters; so he left them to subor- 
dinates, and an “old governess, who, though perfectly good and pious, 
wanted capacity for her task,” while he went for amusements elsewhere. 
Thus, the clever, vigorous, restless mind of the future wit and beauty were 
left to wander at its own will among all sorts of pastures, at the risk of 
picking up what was deadly and poisonous equally with what was 
wholesome and nutritious—only chance passers-by caring to direct, to 
warn, or to provide. ‘To her father we have said she was dear only in 
proportion as she was ministrative to his vanity. This was clearly shown in 
the anecdote of how he sent for her one evening, all finely dressed, to the 
famous “ Kit-Cat Club,” where he had her proposed as one of the toasts 
for the year, when only eight years old; how her health was drunk, and 
her name engraved in due form upon a drinking glass, and how her picture 
was painted for the club-room, and she was enrolled as a regular “ toast.” 
The freak and its momentary excitement over, and the child passing into the 
girl—when, as in all transition times, her beauty grew less remarkable until 
the next culmination had been reached—she was consigned back to the good, 
pious, and incapable governess—to Bishop Burnet’s casual “ condescension 
in directing her studies”—and to’the occasional correspondence of her 
mother’s brother. But she managed very well. Her childhood was passed 
I & patient and industrious course of self-culture, which was rare, indeed, 
in that age of female frivolity and ignorance; and, notwithstanding the 
temptations of remarkable beauty, her inclination ajfpears at all: times to 
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have been towards a life of study and retirement, rather than to one of 
gaiety and idleness. 

She made good use of her time; taught herself Latin, and essayed 
romance writing; struck Mr. Wortley’s imagination, and later, what served 
him in lieu of a heart, by the quickness of her repartee and the cleverness 
of her talk—especially by her criticisms on a new play—and though then 
only fourteen, and he a grave, well-educated, thoughtful man, many years 
older, attracted him more powerfully than maturer women of more perfected 
beauty and education had ever done before; soon became known among 
her companions for her love of learning and the “‘ vivacity of her parts,’ 
and gave every evidence of a superior mind, and such brilliancy of career 
as fate, prejudice, the terrible obstacles of high life, and a vicious tone of 
public morals, rendered possible or likely. So she and time went on, until 
the girl passed into the woman, and the celebrated epoch of flirtation with 
Mr. Wortley arose. And now come her love-letters written to a third 
person (Mrs. Anne Wortley), and in the beginning as grave, and stately, 
and full of common-sense as if they were dictated by a sexagenarian, instead 
of being the natural outpourings of a young creature in the first flash of 
her passions, her love, and her beauty; but this gravity and self-restraint 
became gradually lost in the unconscious, self-revealing and tender self- 
abandonment, which make the later letters so beautiful and charming, 
Nature became too strong for the ‘artificial restrain's of society, and love 
overthrew the stately decorum proper to the age and time, and the human 
heart swelled out from under the hoop and the farthingale, and Lady Mary 
did what meaner women have done before and since—and nobler women 
too—loved more tenderly than she was beloved, and with more self-sacri- ‘ 
fice than cautiousness. Then we have the history of her courage, her de 
termination, and disobedience to the Earl’s wishes; her stealthy marriage, 
her retirement, and subsequent éclat ; her Turkish career, her fame, her 
enemies, her slanderers, her unexplained residence abroad, and her acceles 
rated death. It was not a very varied life, nor a singularly active one, 
nor an important, nor an influential, nor mysterious in any of its outward 
circumstances or conditions ; yet it has hidden nothing but mysteries and 
puzzles from the day of her death until now, and has been the battle-ground 
of two distinct armies of combatants. 

First, there is the mystery of the man Rémond, whom Horace Walpole, 
ignorant as malign, calls Ruremonde, and to whom Pope alluded in his false 
and cruel line— 

‘“* Who starved a sister or denied a debt ?” 


Then, there is the mystery of Pope himself, the quarrel, and why they 
quarrelled, and what were the terms on which they lived before they 
quarrelled, and many more unfinished and unanswered questions pertainiog 
thereunto ; and there is the mystery of Lady Mary’s residence abroad, and 
why, for twenty years, she exiled herself in loneliness, away from the bus- 
band she loved and the daughter she had watched over with peculiar 
care; and, last of all; there is the crowning mystery of all, why a character 
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which to cur modern, unprejudiced, unheated eyes, was pure and spotless 
from all but the levities of a free tongue and a keen wit, should have lain 
for generations under odium and obloquy ; and why and how the caustic lies 
ofa coupleof clever detractors should have had the power to swamp the truth, 
and destroy an honest woman’s name for above a hundred years. Was there 
no champion, contemporary with Pope and his slandered goddess, to have 
struck the crooked mirror from the Twickenham grotto, and put up one in a 
public place which should show the truth without distortion? Lady Bute 
neglected the best opportunity ever offered, or possible now to offer her 
mother’s friends, when she burned the diary and correspondence of Lady 
Mary’s life. What letters have been left us have gone some way towards 
clearing up the misrepresentations which have so long clouded an honour- 
able name; but if Lady Bute had been less timidly and more nobly 
conscientious, she would have given the world materials whereby the 
trath would have long ago been made thoroughly manifest, and left trium- 
phant against all gainsayers. Much, doubtless, lay in her kindly disincli- 
nation to chronicle for ever all the hasty words and sharp, ill-considered 
satires of her mother’s earlier days. When pressed to forego her design of 
destroying the MSS., says Lady Louisa Stewart, ‘*she would ask whether, 
supposing the case one’s own, one could bear the thought of having every 
crude opinion, every transient wish, every angry feeling that had flitted 
across one’s mind, exposed to the world after one was no more?” But 
much also of this sad decision may be traced to the aristocratic feeling then 
s0 strong, that authorship was a trade, and by no means an elevating one ; 
and that Lord Bate’s mother-in-law, and the Earl of Kingston’s daughter, 
had better become famous even for her vices, than for the equivocal honour 
of affiliation with the Grub-street fraternity. Again, events were still warm, 
names fresh, and individuals alive with whom Lady Mary had been con- 
nected, and the noble son-in-law and daughter shrank from drawing upon 
themselves any public attention save that given to the legitimate objects of 
public approbation—their wealth and happy fortune. Lady Bute did not 
see the matter as we see it; and we must put ourselves in her place, and 
accept her reasonings and her very prejudices if we would be just ; she did 
not understand that this unwelcome publication would rescue her mother’s 
name from years of misrepresentation and contempt, nor foretell the ages 
coming when her mother’s sole claim to the world’s consideration would be 
her wit and genius, while her rent-roll, and her ancestry, and her titles, 
and her social position, would be matters of as little moment as the dia- 
monds she wore on a birth-day night, or the shape of the silver spoon with 
which her nurse had first fed her. Still, the loss is a grievous one ; irre- 
parable now, and to the last degree mischievous, both as an example and 
a fact; but we must make the best of the materials left us, and examine 
the “ mysteries” as truthfully and as candidly as we may. 

And first, as to the mystery of the “ small French wit,” Remond, lover, 
creditor, and slanderer, in quick and notable succession. This is Horace 
Walpole’s ill-natured version of the affair, after he had read Lady Mary’s 
letters to her'sister: “Ten of the letters, indeed, are dismal lamentations 
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and frights, on a scene of villany of Lady Mary’s, who, having persuaded 
one Ruremonde, a Frenchman and her lover, to entrust her with a large 
sum of money to buy stock for him, frightened him out of England, by 
persuading him that Mr. Wortley had discovered her intrigue, and would 
murder him, and then would have sunk the trust.” But Rémond, whom 
Saint Simon, that Pepys of the court of the “ Grand Monarque,” described as 
*¢a little stunted or unfinished man, with big, round, staring eyes, coarse, 
ugly features, and a hoarse voice”’—was a lover only in the insane way ot 
all “wits” of the period; that is, he wrote laboured compliments and 
‘ high-flown sentiments, and polished up his letters so that they would do 
him infinite honour, and bring him in a rich reward of boudoir glory, when 
they were read aloud at tea-tables and the like; and he swore that he was 
mad, and dying, and languishing, and in despair; all of which meant no 
moré than “ yours faithfully,” of a modern letter, or the lavish proffers of a 
Spaniard. In his very first letter, when he writes to Lady Mary asa 
brother-wit to a sister-wit, and because he has been charmed by a letter of 
hers addressed to the Abbé Contil and confided to him, he tells her he has 
read and read again that letter a hundred times ; that he has made a copy 
of it, which he quits neither by day nor night, and that by that letter 
alone he has fancied himself capable of perceiving the singularity of her 
character, and the infinite charms of her mind. Pretty well this, fora 
stranger! No wonder if, after such a warm beginning, we find flames of 
brighter fire quivering through the dull clay, or come upon traces of still 
more ardent protestations, which, however, have been evidently made in 
- vain. For after he has seen her in England, we meet with him deploring 
the incapacity of the English ladies for either love or friendship, at the 
same time that he pledges himself to love her “ without exacting 4 
return ;” while mingling somewhat discordantly with these finer chords, 
come the grosser notes of “ business,” and “self-interest,” and ‘* South-Sea 
Stock,” and the “little tottering fortune,” which he hopes to retrieve by his 
kind friend’s condescension and business ability. After poetry bathos ; the 
fall after the climax. Lady Mary did as she was desired. She invested 
the man’s money in South-Sea Stock, just at the unlucky moment when the 
huge bubble was preparing to burst. It did burst, unfortunately for her. 
M. Rémond lost, aud hundreds of honester folk lost, too. But he thought 
he could frighten his goddess into the mere mortality of paying for his 
losses, and his silence into the bargain; and threatened to write to her hus- 
band, laying before him the whole correspondence that had passed between 
them; when perhaps a husband’s sensitiveness might be made to yield 
what a wife’s fears were not sufficiently alive to bestow. 

Without doubt, Lady Mary was horribly frightened. In her letters to her 
sister she expresses herself naturally and warmly ; speaks of the “ agonies” 
she suffered each post-day, lest “that monster” should have executed his 
threat, and sent the correspondence to her husband, whose strictness of 
principle and close-fistedness of practice in money matters might well make 
her tremble at the thought of having her folly and indiscretion revealed % 
him ; bewails herself that she “ carries her distemper about her in an agoay 
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of mind that visibly decays her body day by day ;” yet, as she goes on, 
holds her head a little higher, and bears herself with more spirit and gal- 
lantry, “denies him satisfaction ;” and when the bomb-shell actually 
explodes, and Mr. Wortley is made acquainted with the Frenchman’s view 
of the subject, lays her own statement before him, and places herself quietly 
in his hands, giving him the fatal “‘ love-letters” to endorse, as is his cus- 
tom, and make what remarks on them he thinks best. And he does 
endorse them; in a queer, phlegmatic, philosophical way, scarcely to be 
understood by men of warmer blood and quicker sense of manly honour. 
Tous, Rémond’s letter, written after he has been in England and has seen 
his fair sister-wit, whom he finds so “ incapable of loving,” though he en- 
gages to love her all the same without asking for a return, Mr. Wortley 
endorses : ** Mr. Rémond, after his return from Paris. His loss. by the Missis- 
sippi, and his small gain in England. Advises to realise.” With such a philo- 
sophical temper as this to deal with, Lady Mary had surely no good grounds 
for the excessive anguish of fear manifest in her letters to her sister, even 
had her correspondence contained as much tenderness on her side as there 
was protestations on his ; besides, this letter itself exonerates her from that 
charge; but there was every reason to be afraid of awkward revelations of 
stock-jobbery, and the like, to be made to a man who held squandering 
and ga loose hand as among the deadliest sins of humanity. So now, 
spite of Pope and Walpole, “and the “ hapless Monsieur’s” unblushing lies, 
spite of the readiness of the world to believe in detractions, and the difficulty 
of washing off mud when once flung, Lady Mary stands confessedly clear of 
this first mystery, and nothing worse slurs her name than the acknowledged 
freedoms of the time, and a rash good nature, which put her into the power 
of an unscrupulous and unprincipled man. 

The other charge—but no mystery this time—brought against Lady 
Mary is the line before quoted, “ who starved a sister,’’ etc., bad no more 
foundation than the rest, It appeared, like nearly all those accusations, 
first in Pope’s writings ; but no fact of ber life, or what an honest biographer 
can accept as a fact, can be found to warrant an accusation at once so 
damnatory and so unlikely. Lady Mar, her sister, was mad ; indeed, a 
fearful flavour of disease flashes through all the family. Lady Mary’s 
“terrible fit of sickness” when she was abroad, and her death by cancer— 
of itself such an evidence of scrofula; her son’s waywardness and infinite 
profligacy—unaccountable save by the charitable supposition that his brain, 
too, was touched, and that he was suffering from the family inheritance— 
are all strong evidence in favour of the theory which would ascribe many 
of the family eccentricities to the awful influence of scrofula falling chiefly 
on the brain. In Lady Mar’s case there was no concealment of the fact, 
and no possibility of giving it another name. Unhappily, married to a man 
ill-looked on by her sister, and whose political principles at a time 
when political passions ran high, were in direct opposition to those 
of her own family, made the butt of family intrigues, and, after having 
been systematically ill-used by one brother, endeavoured to be exploitée 
and made use of by another, her fate alone might have disordered the 
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brain of, many a stronger and healthier woman; but, falling as it dig 
on one naturally pre-disposed to excitement and disease, it did its 
work with fearful rapidity and distinctness. But surely there was every. 
thing in her position to soften the heart and move the compassion of 
a loving sister, as Lady Mary had always been; while nothing was to be 
gained by bad treatment in any form. On the other hand, Lord Grange, 
Lord Mar’s brother, had everything to hope by her custody after her removal 
from the Earl. There was a certain arrangement regarding her property 
which the Earl and Grange wanted her to make. Could she be got to do 
this, under such conditions as looked like freedom—that is, under their 
custody—then the more certain her subsequent madness, and the sooner 
her death the better. But her own family had, probably by a stratagem, 
succeeded in getting her out of her husband’s hands (he was in Paris, where 
his treachery and bad faith to both Whigs and Tories kept him of necessity, 
for England was a dangerous place for him, and the doom of traitors was 
hanging over his head if he should dare set foot there again); and Lond 
Grange could not prevail on the Lord Chancellor to transfer to him the 
charge which his brother had so notoriously failed in. All the schemes to 
which he resorted for this purpose, proved unavailing; and he at length 
adopted the characteristic measure of forcibly seizing the unhappy lady, and 
carrying her off to Scotland; but on the road she was met and reggued 
by the Lord Chief Justice and his warrant, on an affidavit by her sister 
that she was lunatic, and incapable of self-control. Poor Lady Mar was 
thus saved from the fate to which Lord Grange had, but the year before, con- 
signed his own wife, whom he caused to be seized in the night by a party 
of Highlanders, and carried off to a lonely and dreary imprisonment, which 
she only escaped by her death, thirteen years after. Lady Mary did by 
her sister—as her husband tells her, when he urges her to give up her 
charge—“ all that anyone can think reasonable ;” and when Lady Francis 
Erskine, Lady Mar’s daughter, came to woman’s estate, her aunt gave up 
into her hands the care of that unhappy sister, her very love of whom had 
subjected her to more slander and misrepresentation. Lady Francis ac 
cepted the charge, and soon afterwards married her cousin, Lord Grange’s 
son, whence she naturally adopted the views of her new family, and learat 
to regard her aunt less lovingly than of old. 

As to Lady Mary’s temporary detention in the north of Italy, that was 
probably caused by an illness of the same character as her sister’s; but 
Horace Walpole makes use of the indefinite, confused report, which came to 
England, to dash in one of his finest flavours of falsity and maligoity, and 
accuses her, then a woman of sixty-one years of age, of a levity of conduct 
possible only to the young and attractive. So early as 1737 or 1738, she 
had been subject to an eruption in her face, which obliged her to keep clos 
house, and suffered her to see only her intimate friends ; and when young 
Walpole saw her first at Florence, in 1740, he speaks of her thus: “ Her 
face swelled violently on one side . . . . partly covered with a plaster and 
partly with white paint, which, for cheapness, she has bought so coarse, 
you would not use it to wash a chimney.” In 1751, this old woman, past 
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sixty, is accused of having fallen into bad hands in her last love affair, 
and that her lover had transformed himself into her jailer, according to the 
fashion usual to young gallants self-sold to the aged. Among Horace 
Walpole’s many failings of temper and insolence of tongue, nothing stands 
out with deeper lines or blacker shadows than his wicked, unmanly, and 
unprovoked slanders of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

This is not the place in which to touch on the celebrated Pope quarrel, 
but we may speak of the famous Turkish letters, and of the authenticity of 
all of them, which so many so good judges have doubted for so long. 
When returning from Italy, after her husband’s death, and after her own 
long residence abroad, Lady Mary presented a MS. copy of her letters, 
written while the embassy was at Constantinople, to Mr. Benjamin Sowden, 
aclergyman at Rotterdam. Her Turkish correspondence seems to have 
been copied by her, soon after her return from the East; the first preface, 
written by Mary Astell, bearing date December 18, 1724. Written within 
the cover of the first volume of this copy was a memorandum: “ These 
two volumes are given to the Rd. Benjamin Sowden, minister at Rotterdam, 
to be disposed of as he thinks proper. ‘This is the will and design of M. 
Wortley Montague, Dec. 11, 1761.” The circumstances of that gift, Mr. 
Sowden appearing to have been previously a stranger to Lady Mary, are, 
indeed, at first sight, highly improbable, and subsequent facts did not 
ceo calculated to remove the doubts that have been suggested of Mr. 
Sowden’s honesty; but the inscription appears to be in Lady Mary’s 
handwriting, and the letters, with one or two exceptions, were, beyond doubt, 
copied entirely by her. Mr. Dallaway’s account is, that the Earl of Bute, 
hearing, after her death, of the existence of these volumes of letters and 
travels, commissioned a gentleman to buy them of Mr. Sowden for five 
hundred pounds. ‘The clergyman assented to the bargain, the money was 
paid, and the MS. volume given up to his lordship. But, much to the 
surprise of that nobleman and Lady Bute, the manuscripts were scarcely safe 
in England, when three volumes of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters 
were published by Beckett. Mr. Sowden, on later and clearer evidence, 
does not seem to have had anything to do with this strange bit of shiftiness. 
There were certain variations between the Sowden MS. and the printed edi- 
tion of 1753— certain unlikenesses both to this and the Molesworth’s MSS., 
that make it somewhat of a puzzle what copy the publishers did really use. It 
does not seem to have been the Molesworth copy, and it was not the Sowden, 
but the editor is said to have been Mr. John Cleland, a man of no very good 
repute in the literary world, being a kind of inky-fingered jackdaw, with 
no distinct ideas of intellectual honesty, and, in such a case, any supposition 
is allowable. Some of the letters are manifest forgeries; and the famous 
allusion to Twickenham in one of them, dated September 1, 1717, (Pope 
did not remove thither, till twelve months latter), seems to give the whole 
thing its quietus at once, and to dispose of all the doubtful passages and 
doubtful letters without remark. 
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THE DEATH-BED OF MOZART. 
SUGGESTED BY A RECENT PAINTING BY HENRY O'NEILL, A.R.A, 


The soul of music fluttered on the wing, 
Waiting the summons of its heavenly king ; 
Trembling to join the tuneful throng above, 
And raise its voice in those sweet notes of love, 


Call round my bed—sweet wife and sister mine— 
The choral band of friends, my time 

Is waning fast, and I would fain 

Essay to join my voice,in one more strain.” 


The minstrels came, and tho’ their stricken hearts 
Were dumb with grief untold, Mozart’s 

Was lifted far above all human thought, 

As though his hand a harp of heaven had caught, 


And tuned its chords to swell those notes of praise, 
Which his wrapt soul breathed forth in other days, 
And taught his thoughts to soar to that blest sphere, 
Where there is neither grief nor pain to fear. 


3ut ah! what sound disturbs the mournful strain, 
Calling the spirit back to sense of pain; 

A chord is broken in that harp of gold, 

Which those pale hands in fancy seemed to hold. 


And human tears and sighs proclaim too well 

How sad and bitter is that last farewell 

To those loved sounds, which never more will charm 
His mortal ear with spirit-healing balm. 


And kindred friends and gentle hearts drew near, 
To soothe the troubled heart and wipe the falling tear ; 
Once more has peace descended from on high, 
And bore the soul of music to the sky. 
K. B. J. 
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MARRIED IN SPITE OF MY AUNT. 


A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Lest in the minds of the world the above title may suggest the idea of a 
naughty, indiscreet, and totally-devoid-of-propriety runaway match, with 
visions of a heart-broken, elderly female relative left to weep alone 
and forsaken, I must hasten to assure the said world, which, as far as I 
can judge, is always in a great hurry to jump at uncharitable conclusions, 
that my aunt is not heart-broken—so far from weeping, she is at this mo- 
ment langhing at a very stupid joke of my mischievous husband’s—and as 
she is going to live for the remainder of her life with a most devoted and 
affectionate niece—meaning myself of course—she cannot be said to be 
forsaken. 

My only fear on her account is, that she may find out by some chance 
that her name has appeared in print, and, 1 must acknowledge, in 4 not 
very complimentary manner. But, after all, who could tell her? She does 
not read any of the periodicals, and nobody here knows any of the incidents 
I am going to relate, excepting, indeed, that wicked husband of mine—but 
I must coax him not to “ let the cat out of the bag,” if I may use a vulgar 
expression. 

I always will maintain that I got married in spite of my aunt, and I 
am sure the whole world will agree with me when I explain that, though 
she had the kindest and most affectionate of hearts, she was an inveterate 
match-maker or husband-hunter, in fact, a man-trap, if you prefer such 
an odious, but now perfectly fashionable appellation. Yes, there she sits, 
poor old soul, knitting away at a quilt, which, when it is finished will 
surely be large enough for the * big bed of Ware,” judging from the time 
she has been at it. 

Ah, my dear old aunt, you little know all the tortures you put me to, in 
my girlish days, by your husband-hunting zeal, and how near you were in- 
flicting on me that doomi to which every girl looks forward with horror, 
(because she doesn’t know the difference,) that of being an old maid. There 
is nothing like a match-making mother or aunt for making a generation 
of old maids. Just let every girl have one of these appendages in ker 
wake, (to use a nautical expression,) and the thing is done. A very large 
may be acounterbalancing influence, but I have known even that to 

ail, 

I left school at the age of seventeen, and came home a finished young 
lady. My aunt had provided me with everything that could render me 
comfortable, happy, aye, and even handsome, for she had got me a com- 
plete outfit of the most beautiful things ; and although I had a good stock 
of beauty to commence with, still, I do not hold that “beauty when un- 
adorned is adorned the most,” not being a poet. No, although I acknow- 
ledge that there are some few beings in this world who will look handsome 
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in spite of being badly dressed, still, for my part, I would prefer not being 
left entirely to depend on my own natural advantages in that respect, and 
I suspect most women will agree with me. My aunt’s kindness made me 
feel completely happy, and I thonght if there was a girl in the world to be 
envied it was myself; but, alas! I was soon undeceived. There was ap 
asp concealed under all those flowers, if I may use the expression, and J 
was very soon to feel its sting (or bite, I don’t know exactly which), | 
walked into the drawing-room on my seventeenth birthday, and looked 
around—there was my beautiful piano, my aunt’s birthday present. On one 
side was my drawing-table, on the other my work-table and embroidery 
frame, with a darling work-box, lined with pink satin, and fitted up with 
silyer-mounted scissors, etc. 

Wherever I looked there was something for my own especial! use and 
enjoyment, books, music, drawing, and work materials of the best de 
scription. Yes, I had the best of aunts, and if I did not prove the most 
grateful of nieces it would be a great shame. 

I stepped out of one of the French windows into the sweetest little 
flower garden you ever saw, and began to pick a few flowers for my 
** bonguet de corsage.” I was not long there when I caught a glimpse of 
some visiters entering the drawing-room, and my aunt called me in and 
presented me to a lady rather fat and elderly, and her two handsome, showy 
daughters, whom I recollected to have seen before I went to school. 

* Do you not think Emily much improved?” said my aunt to the stout 
lady, whose name was Mrs. Evans. 

** She’s very much so, indeed, my dear Mrs, Upton. I should scarcely 
know her. My daughters will be delighted at such an acquisition to their 
circle.” 

I glanced at the two young ladies, and fancied they did not look par- 
ticularly charmed. However, ascribing this to my own taciturnity, for! 
had not spoken yet, not, indeed, knowing what to say, as this subject was 
so particularly personal, I took courage, and set about making myself 
agreeable. I showed them books of engravings, patterns of fancy work, 
my newest waltzes and polkas, etc., until I soon had them talking at the 
rate of a steam-engine, that is if steam-engines could talk, and we wer 
just in the midst of an animated discussion on the relative merits of crotchet 
and darned netting, when there came another most startling knock and 
ring, and in an instant in walked the most elegant-looking young ‘man! 
had ever seen, with the darkest eyes and loveliest black whiskers you could 
imagine. 

The Misses Evans or the Miss Evanses, which ever you prefer, from 
ordinary talkative, every-day misses, changed instantaneously to 
sweetest and most angelic beings, that excessive amiability ever produced. 
They vied with each other in lavishing attentions on me, and Fanny, the 
eldest, actually insisted on my accepting a small gold pencil-case as a keep- 
sake. I thought, in my innocence, that they had suddenly conceived for 
me one of those romantic attachments school-girls are constantly dreaming 
of, little thinking what the future had in store—but I must not anticipate 
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Mr. Percival Hastings, I must give his name in full it is so pretty, 

sat very quiet for a long time after his introduction to me, but I could see 
he was observing us silently, and in a few minutes, taking up a portfolio of 
my drawings, he seemed to be lost as it were in a state of ecstatic admi- 
ration of its contents, I say this bitterly and ironically now, but at the time 
Ithought he was really sincere. What a goose I was; I can scarcely 
believe I am the same girl when I look back, and compare my confiding 
and trustful disposition then with the suspicious and doubting one [ 
have now. He came over to where we girls were sitting, and taking up 
gome music asked me to play. My aunt overheard him and sent me to 
the piano at once. I played a beautiful selection of operatic airs arranged 
by Rosellen, then a favourite composer, and as music to me was a passion 
to be indulged in more for my own pleasure than as a means of display, I, of 
course, played well, and completely astonished the old lady, as I saw by her 
face, and her daughters no less so, I am sure, though they did not let it 
appear. 
oo Hastings said little, but looked a great deal. He soon took leave, 
and { could not help thinking that he was handsome enough, and, I was 
sure, heroic and noble-minded enough to be a corsair or brigand, or any 
other respectable hero of romance that ever lived. I was immediately 
assailed by the two girls as to what I thought of him. 

“JT don’t admire him at all,” said Fanny, the eldest, ‘‘ he is much too 
handsome for a man, and besides he is a shocking jilt.” 

“ At any rate,” replied Kate, the younger sister, ‘‘ he is so much in love 
with himself, he is not likely to have any to spare for another, and he 
admires his own good looks too much to look at those of any one else.” 

I replied nothing to this, as I could not help thinking that he had looked 
very like as if he were admiring me, and Fanny, perhaps, may have 
guessed what was in my mind, for she said, laughing, “ But take care and 
don’t be falling in love with him, my dear girl, for he will surely leave you 
in the lurch, as he has left so many others.” 

I felt rather hurt, and answered proudly, that “I was not inclined to 
fall in love with any man at first sight, and without being sought.” 

The Evanses soon went away, and a great many visiters came in the 
course of the day, but none equal to the charming Mr. Hastings, and there 
I was, like a silly goose, wondering would he come again on the morrow, 
and who were the unfortunate fair ones he had jilted, until I neither knew 
what pieces I was playing, nor what song I was singing for the gratifica- 
tion of my visiters, for my poor aunt kept me hard at work, either play- 
ing or singing, while she at the same time kept up a kind of second fiddle 
performance, showing to others my drawings and paintings, my worsted 
work, etc., with indefatigable zeal. 

Things went on thus for some days, and I was beginning to get rather 
tired. Every visiter that came was a signal for the repetition of my 
“morning performance,” as I called it in my own mind, and I did not 
half like it. I had paid a very few visits since I came home, but I had 
seen enough during those few to convince me that the continual display of 
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the perfections of yourself or your relations is Nor the best way of enter- 
taining visiters, and the thought struck me like lightning, that in time my 
self and my accomplishments might come to be looked on as so many bores, 

I felt myself blushing to the very roots of my hair at the thought. Ik 
was intolerable. A bore! a thing to be shunned by everybody! Yes,] 
saw plainly that I was destined, by my poor aunt’s foolish taste for dig. 
play, to become a kind of elegant bug-bear, whose appearance would be. 
come the signal for the flight of everyone who did not wish to be bored, 
I can find no other word so expressive. 

The blush had scarcely faded from my cheek when Mr. Hastings came 
in. He had stayed away, as I now suspect, to make his visits more valued, 

It is likely he fancied I had been thinking of him, (for I was conscious 
of blushing still, but, however it was, his manner became full of empress. 
ment. He insinuated a thousand delicate compliments, assuming much 
melancholy tenderness in his manner ; and altogether he played his cards 
so well, that without committing himself by any positive declaration, he left 
me impressed with the conviction that he was falling most desperately in 
love with me. 

I had fallen into a kind of reverie on this subject, wondering why I 
did not feel more delighted with my “ hero’s” attentions, and fearing that 
he was going to turn out a very common-place “ young man” after all— 
with nothing very wicked or corsair-like about him, when I heard my aunt 
calling me. 

FT found her in her own room, laying out the plan of an extensive party 
she was going to give in my honour. 

“My dear Emily,” said she, “ you must look your very best, for I in- 
tend to ask every one worth asking, and I expect you will create quites 
sensation. There are the Grahams, and I must tell you young Graham is 
heir to a splendid property, by an uncle who never married—I wish you to 
pay particular attention to him ; there is William Ellis, a young doctor, 
with a very good practice, you might take him in hands to pique the 
other; and there is Mr. Percival Hastings, whom you already know, but 
I don’t think much of him—I fancy his good looks form the principal 
part of his property, so don’t think of him ; but, at any rate, my dear girl, 
make the best use of your time while you are young an@ handsome, and 
don’t throw away your chances.” 

“‘ Chances !” I echoed, mentally, “can it be my aunt who is talking 
thus? Am I to be brought to market and sold to the highest bidder? or 
worse still, am I myself to descend so low as to become a mere husband- 
hunter? Perish the thought !” I exclaimed, mentally again, of course, for 
1 was afraid of my aunt; “ better death than dishonour,” etc., until I had 
fortified my mind, and came to the resolution to not so much as stir my 
little finger, if I could help it, in order to farther my aunt’s schemes. 

“My dear aunt,” I said, “surely I have time enough to think of 
marriage ; I want to enjoy myself at present ; besides, to tell you the truth, 
I don’t like the idea of ‘ catching a husband; I would much rather be 
caught myself, that is, I would not like to be won unsought.” 
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“Ha, ha! yon amuse me, indeed, Emily, with your poetry and non- 
sense,” said my aunt, laughing. ‘ Why, my dear girl, there is no such 
thing in the present day as being ‘won unsought!’ That idea is quite 
exploded. There is not a young man worth a button to be won without a 
good deal of seeking on the lady’s part, and that is exactly the reason [ 
wish you to do your best, but, at any rate, see that you choose your very 
prettiest dress.” 

I saw that my aunt did not quite understand my feelings, but I said 
nomore. I followed her advice, as far as the choice of my dress was con- 
cerned, for I really liked to look as handsome asI could. I wore a lovely 
white crépe lisse, with three skirts over a white glacé silk slip. The skirts 
were looped up with scarlet camelias, and I wore a scarlet camelia in 
my hair, which suited admirably my oriental style of appearance. I saw 
that I was looking my very best, but did not feel much elated. I felt some- 
how as if the poetry of my existence was completely destroyed. 

I went down to the drawing-room, where my aunt was already beginning 
toreceive her guests, who were arriving fast. As I walked across the room 
I could not avoid hearing some murmurs of admiration which my appear- 
ance drew forth, but they fell now on an indifferent ear; and in place of 
the girlish elation and vanity which was natural to me, I only felt a kind 
of defiant pride, which I mistook for dignity. In truth, I was afraid of 
appearing too civil, for fear of being set down as designing, and I went to 
the opposite extreme, and made myself very disagreeable as it seems to 
me now. However, when the dancing commenced, I thawed down won- 
derfally, and began to think this was a very pleasant world after all. I 
defy any girl of seventeen, who can dance well, and has a good partner, to 
indulge in misanthropical views after two or three turns in a galop. I had 
pleuty of partners, and I must acknowledge there were some fine-looking 
fellows in the room. The most) conspicuous amongst those were William 
Ellis, the young doctor, and Mr. Percival Hastings. Mr. Ellis had a 
mischievous look, and I always fancied he was laughing at me, which 
made me twice as dignified as ever, but this only seemed to add to his 
amusement, and altogether I found myself watching him, every nowand then, 
to see was he laughing at me, so that he managed to engross the most of 
my thoughts on that night at least. As for Henry Graham, my aunt’s pet, 
he was a complete spooney. I saw at the first glance that he thought him- 
self a prize to be contested for by every girl in the room, and determined, 
accordingly, to not dance with him that night. 

I managed so well that I had the supreme satisfaction of being able to 
say I was engaged, every time: he sauntered languidly up to me to ask, 
with a drawl and a twirl of the mustache, for the honour of dawncing with 
me, My aunt was watching; I saw her eye fixed reproachfully on me, and 
it went to my heart to disappoint her, for the poor soul was doing every- 
thing for my good, as she thought ; “ but, no!” said I “no man shall have 
itto say I hooked him in, to use an elegant expression much in vogue 
amongst the male sex of late years. I need not tell my youthful readers 
that, long before supper was announced, I lad completely recovered my 
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good spirits, but, alas! I was destined to receive a deep wound before the 
night was over, and that from one who had almost sworn eternal friendship, 
and ratified the oath (if I may say so) by the gift of a golden pencil-cage, 
I had retired with William Ellis into a small room off the drawing-room, 
which I chose to call my boudoir, and was resting for a short time, prepara. 
tory to a dance, which was to conclude the evening, when I heard two 
female voices in confidential chat. I can repeat the words verbatim, for 
they are engraven on my memory in characters that can never fade; they 
were as follows : 

“ Well, what do you think of the performance of this evening ?” 

“Ob, I never saw anything so disgusting,” was the reply. “The 
aunt is bad enough, but the niece can beat her out completely.” 

“Did you see how she treated young Graham, knowing well that he 
is only to be piqued into attention by apparent indifference? Ah, that 
was a stroke of policy few girls of her age could practise.” 

“ Depend upon it, Kate, that she is regularly drilled by that old aunt 
of hers to beat up for recruits; we should call them the recruiting party.” 

At this elegant piece of wit they burst into a fit of laughter. 

* And then the hammering on the piano,” said one. 

* And the cross-stitch,” said the other. ‘ Oh! it is too ridiculons.” 

I heard no more, for like a simpleton, I did what I scarcely thought 
possible, except in the pages of a three-volume novel—I fainted. 

What happened afterwards I do not know, for when I recovered I 
fouad myself in my own bed, with my aunt hanging over me with the at- 
most solicitnde. When she saw I was recovered, she was going to tell me 
of the sefisation my fainting had occasioned, but I begged of her to desist, 
as I was too weak to listen, and wished to go asleep. In truth, I was 
much disgusted with the whole world, and felt so much lowered in my own 
estimation by even the imputation of such motives as the Misses Evans (for 
they were the speakers) had so kindly attributed to me, that I felt as if! 
could willingly lie down and die, in some quiet corner, to get rid of the 
whole affair. I remained poorly for several weeks, and was morbidly averse 
to seeing visiters. I need scarcely say the pencil-case quickly found its 
way back to its original owner, with a polite note requesting that in future, 
when she and her amiable sister wished to indulge in the pleasures of back- 
biting, they should at least take care and be out of earshot of the person 
defamed. This rid me of the Evanses ; my aunt often wondered why they 
never called, but I did not tell her; I thought they had occasioned suffer- 
ing enough, without causing her unnecessary pain. I was ashamed to look 
Mr. Ellis in the face when he called to see me, feeling that he must have 
known who was meant, and supposing he was as likely to believe the story 
as any one else, and I assumed a degree of coldness, which must have 
made me absolutely repelling towards him, and every other being of the 
male sex who visited the house. My aunt was uneasy about my health, 
for fretting and anxiety made me look very ill, and prescribed a quantity 
of cod-liver oil to be taken by me every day. I ascribe the recovery of my 
good spirits partially to that medicine, for I managed, very cleverly one 
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day, to upset the bottle over my drawings, so that they were rendered quite 
unfit to be seen, and, of course, in such a delicate state of health, I could 
not commence any new ones. Neither could I practise, my wrists were so 
weak—and as for singing, it was not to be thought of, for fear of bringing 
on.a spitting of blood. William Ellis was present one time whilst I was 
giving these reasons to my aunt for not going through my usual perfor- 
mances, and I fancied I saw a quiet twinkle in his eye. 

“ Of course, he must think me a most consummate deceiver,” said I to 
myself, “ but I cannot help it.” 

Strange to say, I often caught myself thinking and wondering what he 
thought of me. He came pretty often, but so did Mr. Hastings, and yet 
the elegant lady-killing Mr. Hastings never cost mea thought. I can 
oaly account for it by the fact, that William Ellis was a man every inch 
ofhim. In fact, he gave me the impression of manliness more than any- 
thing else. The very tones of his voice conveyed that idea, whereas the 
other was only a lady’s-man—a wide difference—and I saw it at once, 
young as I was; but to return: my aunt was frightened, and in reply to 
my excuses, said : 

“ My dear child, if you are so ill, you must have medical advice, and 
as Mr, Ellis is here now, I must insist on your following whatever advice 
he gives you for the restoration of your health, for if anything happened to 
you I should never do a day’s good ;” and kissing me, with tears in her 
eyes, she ran out of the room. I was shocked. So young a man asa 
medical adviser! It was not to be thought of; and, then, he may think my 
aunt’s apparent manceuvre was with matrimonial intent! This thought 
determined me. I rose up to wish him good morning, preferring to appear 
rade rather than anything mean or designing. I said “ good morning |” 
without daring to look at him, fearing I should see his mischievous smile 
at my aunt’s little bit of management, (as it must appear to him.) “ You 
must see that I am quite well, Mr. Ellis,” said I, “so I will wish you good 
morning, and my aunt will be back in a few minutes.” 

“ Do not let me frighten you away,” said he, “ I would not presume to 
become your medical adviser, except at your own request, but you must allow 
me to tell you, as a friend, that you are very far from well.” 

I looked at him. No, there was no mocking smile there, but in its 
place, a truthful, manly, straightforward look of real friendship and interest. 
1 felt he was a friend, and sat down again. 

“TJ am not ill, Mr. Ellis,” said I, ‘but I feel in a strange sort of way, 
as if I did not care about anything in the world: and then I have no one 
to speak to. My aunt, kind as she is, does not understand my feelings. 
If had even a brother I would be contented, but as it is, I seem to be 
growing into a good for-nothing, repining, misanthropical, ungrateful speci- 
men of the feminine creation. I would not be surprised if I should find a few 
gray hairs in my head, I feel growing old so fast,” and I walked over to 
the glass, striving to conceal, by this badinage, the real depth of my feel- 
ings, for I was very much inclined to cry.” 

“Could you not fancy me your brother, if only for half an hour, and make 
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me your confidant,” said he, adopting the same style. “ Perhaps you are 
in love. The description you give of yourself, exactly corresponds with 
the idea some of our most admired poets give of the effects of the 
tender passion, as it is called, let me see, Repining/ ungrateful! ! mis. 
anthropical!!! Nothing could be more exact. There is nothing mor 
poetical than the idea, ‘ that loving one, we should hate all the world be. 
side.’” 

I could not help laughing, while I replied, “You give a most inviting 
description of the effects of the tender passion. Tender, indeed! but, after 
all, there is no such thing as love now-a-days—it is completely out of fashion, 
and so much the better, for the men we have now are not worth any wo- 
man’s falling in love with.” 

“* Might I beg to know your reasons for such a sweeping condemnation 
of our sex,” said he. “* No doubt, a person of your age must have had con- 
siderable experience in reading characters.” 

The twinkle was in his eye again, but I did not mind this time, and 
laughing merrily, I answered, 

*T am old enough to see that there is no chivalry of spirit amongst the 
fellows one sees twirling their mustaches, talking sentimental nonsense to 
every girl they meet, and then laughing at them for believing. Not able to 
say three words on any subject, excepting indeed, when they begin tore 
count their conquests, or speak of horses and dogs, which, in my mind, are 
far more noble animals. Just fancy any girl, with the smallest bit of a 
heart, being able to love such an animal.” 

“‘ The thing is impossible,” said I, warming with my subject, and al- 
most forgetting I had a listener. ‘ We cannot respect them, and therefore 
we don’t love them, for in my mind we must respect a man first, before we 
can love him, although we may afterwards continue to love him, even when 
respect is gone, like fools, as all women are, I believe. For my part—” 

I was going on when I recollected myself, and blushed deeply, but, cover- 
ing my confusion with a laugh, I said: 

* But how ridiculous to hear me talking, like an ape, about what J know 
nothing of. I wish my aunt heard me.” 

*T was surprised at Mr. Ellis’s silence, and looking at him, I saw his 
eyes fixed on me as if he would read every thought of my heart. I felt 
extremely awkward and embarrassed. Perhaps I had been saying some- 
thing unbecoming in a girl of my age. Why doesn’t he speak,” thought 
I, “I feel as if I were under a spell with that look fixed on me, at any 
rate I will speak to him.” 

“ Why don’t you defend your own sex, or attack ours,” said I, in des 
peration. 

He started, and apologised for absence of mind. We talked for some 
time on various subjects, but he did not return to our disquisition on the 
tender passion, and I felt certain I had said something wrong, and after 
he had gone, I tried to think of all I had said, but could discover nothing 
very reprehensible. ‘ Perhaps he thinks I included himself amongst 
the puppies I was speaking of,” said I, “and has taken offence, but 20, 
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there is nothing smal/ about him. He is not one of those who are always 
fancying there is a concealed sting under every word one speaks. It 
must bethat he was tired of my childish, frivolous manner, and was thinking of 
something of more consequence than my idle badinage. I must now con- 
fess this thought made me feel rather melancholy, but I would not acknow- 
ledge it to myself at that time, and tried to persuade myself I was in the 
very best spirits possible considering all I had to contend with, for my 
aunt had a new project in view, for displaying me to advantage. 

She had discovered that a, girl never looks so well in any way as on 
horseback, and had also been told that I required equestrian exercise for 
my heaith, so she set about looking for the very handsomest lady’s horse 
she could get for love or money, and succeeded in procuring a perfect 
beauty. It was a most beautiful black mare, with proudly-arched neck, 
and feet {I don’t choose to use stable .slang,) which seemed to spurn the 
ground they trod on, as if it were unworthy to bear such a graceful burden. 

A few months before, I would have gone wild with joy at the idea of 
possessing such a noble animal; besides, I delight in riding. It pro- 
duces in me a degree of exhilaration which makes me feel as if I were 
another being, and so I am for the time. But now I knew that it was 
but another way of soliciting the admiration of the public on my aunt’s 
part, and my pride revolted against the thought, not that I disliked admi- 
ration, provided it were respectful; no, I rather expected to be admired, 
having been accustomed to it from my childhood. I looked on it as a kind 
of right, in fact, the withholding of which would not give me much regret 
but the paying of which could never cause in me that species of mental 
intoxication which I have often observed in girls, who, from plain, unin- 
teresting children have grown up to be handsome women. 

I remember the first day I went out to ride, I certainly looked very 
well, from the crown of my own head to the “ sole” of my horse’s “* foot,” 
everything was perfect in style. It was an elegant “turn out,” as I 
heard one or two observe. Mr. Hastings was my companion ; I objected to 
him at first, but my aunt overruled me, and on second thoughts I didn’t see 
why I should not make use of him on the occasion. He would make a 
very good groom, judging from his general conversation. 

In talking te me he affected a kind of sentimental style, that was very 
ridiculous. 1 tock the greatest pleasure in interrupting him in the midst 
of his fine speeches by some nonsensical brusqueries ; for instance, when pre- 
senting a rose to me on one occasion, he murmured something about its not 
being “‘ able to rival the colour of my cheeks,” or some such wise remark ; I 
replied, “Very true, but then the ‘carmine’I use is of the very best 
description, in fact, it is the most expensive colour I have, except ultra- 
marine, which would not be exactly suitable to a lady’s cheek.” 

He actually stared at me at first, thinking that I really was painted, 
and it was mot until he had got half a dozen such replies that he left off 
paying his vapid compliments. Stereotyped speeches which one has either 
heard a hundred times, or read in a novel, are very sickening. In fact, ail 
compliments are tiresome except they are tinged with wit, which is able to 
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gild many a worse thing than a compliment. I rode out every day, sometimes 
accompanied by Mr. Ellis, sometimes by Hastings, but more often by the 
redoubtable Mr. Graham. 

He was the most ridiculous booby I ever met. I am wrong to say 
ridiculous, for he was too stupid to be even worth laughing at. He 
thought proper to take a serious fancy for me in spite of all I could do, 
and followed me about more like a calf following its mother than anything 
else I know. The Evanses were not far astray when they said indifference 
would pique him into attention. Now, I am perfectly certain that if I had 
shown the least fancy for his company, he would have played off all the 
airs of a “conquering hero,” and most likely have boasted that “ Mrs. Upton 
and her niece had tried to catch him.” Ha, ha! But he knew a trick 
worth two of that. ‘“ Old bird’s, etc., etc.,” and so on. Of course, I would 
not listen to a word on any but the most ordinary subjects from a fool, 
I should have felt it as a degradation. So he was forced to go to my aunt 
with his sorrows. She was delighted, poor soul, at my “splendid conquest.” 
She accepted him for me, as a matter of course, never dreaming I could 
refuse such a good match. 

* But, my dear aunt,” said I, “ there is no use in talking on the matter, 
I cannot marry a fool.” 

* But consider, Emily, fifteen hundred a year is not to be thrown away 
so lightly. My dear child, there is not a girl in the town who would not 
snap at the offer.” 

**T can scarcely think it, aunt; at any rate, I shall certainly not snap 
_ at him or any one else. Snap, indeed, just fancy it,” thought I. 

‘In the name of all that is common sense, Emily, do you seriously 
mean to refuse such an offer?” asked my aunt, looking at me in the utmost 
astonishment. 

“‘T do, indeed, aunt, nothing would tempt me to marry such a man 
The long and the short of it is that I never could love him, I should look on 
him with disgust, and I would not be alive one year if I were obliged to 
marry him. If he were cleverin any way, even though he might be a bad 
man, it would be a more hopeful case, but he is simply and irremediably a 
fool, and as such incapable of exciting any feeling stronger than toleration 
in the place of love, and disgust in the place of hatred. No, I loathe the 
the very thoughts of him. Don’t speak of him any more, I cannot listen 
to it.” I spoke so warmly that my aunt looked at me as if I had gone mad, 
She could not understand it. The idea of a girl like me refusing fifteen 
hundred a year, for she never thought of the man—he was a mere appen- 
dage ; it was unaccountable. 

I was very much excited, and went into the garden to cool myself. I 
think if Mr. Graham had made his appearance, he would have set 
me down as a “ Tartar,” one of his favourite words in speaking of other 
men’s wives. ‘ 

‘I suppose no sensible man will ever think of me,” said I, and I in- 
voluntarily thought of William Ellis. He, indeed, was a man any woman 
might be proud of, but he would never think of such a childish chatterer 
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as myself, so let me not think of him, but rather forget, if possible, there 
was such a thing as a man in the world—no great difficulty, considering 
the kind of bipeds I was in the habit of meeting. 

I took it for granted I would have no more trouble with Mr. Graham, 
but he was one of those persons who can never believe they are refused in 
earnest, and kept hovering about me still, ’till I felt almost tempted to do 
him some bodily injury. ‘Could I not coax him over some stone fence, 
and manage to give him a dislocated ancle,” thought I, one day, as he 
joined our riding party, where he was not at all wanted. He was a timid 
rider, (in fact, he could do nothing well.) I asked him to take a canter 
across the country. I knew a very ugly stone fence and led the way to- 
wards it, pretending that I was going to take it flying, but nothing was 
farther from my intentions, for, to tell the truth, I never could summon up 
the courage to go over a leap. 

It was grand to see his face when I asked him to lead the way over 
the fence, which was built of loose stones, almost certain to catch the 
horse’s feet with a rider so timid. I did not wish to kill the “ man,” but 
I was in hopes he might meet with some accident that would keep him at 
home for a while. 

Hetried it once, twice, even three times, and every time “‘baulked.” I gave 
one langh, and rode back to my party, leaving him looking at the fence. He 
had the grace to be ashamed of his cowardice, and did not come near us 
again; but he was back ina day or two. He was impervious to every 
rebuff. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY. 


Tue earliest glimpse of ancient Ireland which we obtain is from the Greek 
geographers and historians. Dionysius mentions two islands of Britain, 
Albion, or the eastern, and Ierne, or the western. An ancient Tyrian atlas 
furnished Ptolemy with a tolerably correct map of the main geographical 
features of the island, and Eratosthenes, librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and the most celebrated geometer of the ancient world, writing two cen- 
turies and a half before Christ, states the distance at which Ireland Jay from 
Celtic Gaul, Britain being then an almost undiscovered land. Plutarch, in his 
lifeof Numa, informs us that an envoy, despatched by the Emperor Claudias 
to explore the British Isles, discovered in an island close to Britain an 
order of Magi accounted holy by the people. Polybius and Strabo also 
describe Ireland. The most powerful testimony as to the Phoenician origin 
of Ireland, as well as of its great antiquity, is found in the remains of 
Festus Avienus, who wrote an Iambic poem on the maritime discoveries of 
Carthage. According to him, three centuries before Christ, two Cartha- 
ginian admirals were sent out on voyages of discovery. ‘The account of 
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Himilco’s voyage is contained in the following passage: “It is two days’ 
sail from the Cassiterides to the island which the ancients called the 
‘ Sacred Isle.’ In the midst of its waters is cast up much surf, and it ig 
widely inhabited by the race of the Hiberni. The people of Cadiz 
(Tartessi) were accustomed to trade on the coast of the Estrumenides 
(Scilly Islands,) and thus, as well as the people who colonised Carthage, 
passing through the Pillars of Hercules, commonly navigated those seas, 
which Himileo, the Carthaginian, could scarcely reach in four months, ag 
he himself has proved from his own experience.” ‘There are two things 
proved by this: First, that Ireland was unknown to the Carthaginiang 
before the time of Himilco; and second, that even at the dawning of 
history the ancients always distinguished it as the ‘Sacred Isle.’ This 
carries us back to an indefinite antiquity, and reflects a glorious lustre on 
our country. Twice was it known to the world by characteristics wh'eh 
are recorded of no other people. Many and many a century before the 
Christian era it was known to the ancients as the “ Sacred Isle,” and 
many centuries afterwards it was the “ Island of Saints.” There can be 
little difficulty in connecting the former epithet with the scrupulous per- 
formance of those oriental rites which the first colonizers introduced into 
Ireland, and to which the inhabitants so inflexibly adhered, until the arrival 
of St. Patrick, and the “ ancients” can be no other than the Pheenicians 
of the south and west of Spain, who transmitted the fame of the “ Sacred 
Island” as the purest repository of their religion. Far less accurate were 
the Romans than the keen and inquisitive Greeks in their account of 
ancient Ireland. They borrowed from the latter most of their geographical 
knowledge respecting other countries; for, though a warlike, they were 
not a maritime people, and took little interest in those inquiries which 
are the growth of commerce, civilization, and knowledge. Tacitus, 
in his life of Agricola, though not the first Roman writer who makes 
mention of Ireland, is the first who bears testimony to the remarkable fact, 
that she enjoyed a commerce to which Britain was a stranger. ‘* The roads 
and harbours of Ireland,” he says, “‘ were more resorted to by commercial 
men and navigators than the ports of Britain.” 

That Ireland, at some very remote period of her history, was colonised 
by the Pheenician-Spaniards, there is incontrovertible evidence to prove, 
nor should the fact have ever been questioned. Had not such a belief 
existed among the nations of antiquity; had not the Phoenicians them- 
selves, in their commercial intercourse with the Greeks, and their descend- 
ants the Carthaginians, communicated the fact of a Phenician colonisation 
of Ireland, how otherwise is it possible to account for the unanimity whieh 
prevailed among the ancient writers on that subject? Language, under 
the guidance of the wide research and philosophic spirit of modern philology, 
is the safest guide to establish the identity or affinity of remote and widely- 
separated races. 

The affiliation of different races of mankind may be inferred, with little 
danger of error, from their language, religion, civil institutions, manners, 
and arts—all or either of which, however, must be so marked as not to be 
resolved into the common habits and usages of mankind in a similar period 
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of civilization. But of all, the safest test of national affinities is the com- 
manity of language. The Phcenicians were the earliest maritime discoverers 
who visited Western Europe, and gave names to countries and places. 
Names given in geographical discovery are always significant; and it is 
well known that Ptolemy borrowed his geographical nomenclature from the 
Phenician mariners. If an existing language can be discovered in which 
the names in Ptolemy are still significant, the inference is clear, that a 
people still speaking that language are the descendants of the race which 
first employed it. The Punic tongue is lost as well as the Punic records, 
and monuments which the stern and unrelenting severity of a Roman con- 
queror doomed to destruction ; but the zeal of modern investigation has 
discovered one of its offshoots perpetuated in the language of our country. 

The Carthaginians came from Pheenicia, and spoke the Pheenician 
tongue. The Roman writers state this fact. A specimen of that ancient 
tongue has been preserved in one of the comedies of Plautus. This re- 
markable relic of a departed language had long puzzled the learned Bochart, 
who resolved it into very questionable Hebrew; while others extracted 
from it Chaldee and Arabic. Vallancey, who, with all his wild etymolo- 
gical enthusiasm, was an able and learned man, first conceived the idea 
that it might be Irish, or resolvable into Irish, and by a little manage- 
ment he actually succeeded in establishing a veritable affinity between the 
two languages. The late Mr. Hardiman, the historian of Galway, in his 
“Trish Minstrelsy,” negatives Vallancey’s right, and attributes the discovery 
toan Irish scholar, whose manuscript fell by accident into Vallancey’s hands. 
Without very strong proofs it is hard to deprive him of the honour, and 
Mr. Hardiman supplies none. Moore, in his “ History of Ireland,” ridi- 
cules the idea that any such identity could exist, arguing that Vallancey 
proves far too much ; because, in order to produce such a close conformity 
between the Punic and the Irish, it would, in the first place, be necessary 
that the Punic tongue should have undergone no very great changes or 
corruptions in the six hundred years that elapsed between the foundation 
of Carthage and the time when Plautus wrote; and, in the next place, 
that Ireland should not only have been directly colonized from Carthage, 
bat have retained the language, little altered from its first source, through 
so many centuries. We at once admit the impossibility, from any known 
analogy of languages, of carrying out the discovery of Vallancey to the full 
extent urged by that over-zealous antiquary. We believe, with Moore, 
that in attempting to prove too much, he weakened a position otherwise 
impregnable. Vallancey translated the Punic, line for line, and word for word, 
into the Irish ; but with such arbitrary collocations and clippings as justly 
exposed him to some ridicule. But admitting all this, we cannot at all 
agree in Moore’s reasons, derived from the analogies of other European 
languages. The language of Gower and Chaucer is unintelligible to the 
English reader without a glossary, and the lays of the Minnesingers 
must be developed to the more erudite German by the same instrument. 
We may assume that the process whereby the primitive tongue was broken 
Up into so great a variety of dialects continues good @t the present day, 
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and that the so-called pure English we now speak will be wholly unintellj- 
gible to our posterity six centuries to come. But in the case of the Panic 
and the Irish tongues, there was a material point which Moore altogether 
overlooked—namely, the existence of those causes which were so well cal- 
culated to preserve one, at least, of the tongues in its original purity through. 
out almost any length of time, and which are absent from the analogous 
cases of other European languages. 

The Irish, it is well known, has suffered less by corruption or change, 
than any language in the world. Living apart from their conquerors, and 
fostering their customs and traditions with an inflexible obstinacy, they pre. 
served the spoken vehicle of their feelings and their passions free from any 
of those disturbing causes which gradually prey upon the purity of other 
dialects. The language of the poems and laws of the early ages is per. 
fectly intelligible to the peasant of Connaught or Munster. This is conclusive 
as to one portion of the argument. If we assume that Hanno spoke a 
corrupt dialect of the ancient Panic, and if we further assume—which is 
highly probable—that Plautus, in his anxiety to adapt the words toa 
Latin termination, must have violated the original punctuation—the infer. 
ence is not unreasonable, that where a great number of words, with a slight 
adaptation, are found to be identical in both, and more particularly wherethe 
sense and object of the speaker are evolved with such singular distinctness 
in the translation, that both languages must have been derived from the 
same original stock. This at least is clear, that all the elaborate efforts of 
foreign philologists and antiquarians to solve the mystery have not been ac 
companied with any portion of the success that has attended the comparison 
between the Pheenician and the Irish. It is easy enough to frame plausi- 
ble arguments, why a thing should not be so, but there is the grave factof 
a strong identity to confront and refute them. Not less powerful than the 
evidence of language, in favour of the common origin of a people, are the 
remains, in the shape of monuments and other works, which attest their 
affinity. The traces of the Pheenician miner are distinctly visible in the 
galleries of the mines of Cornwall. In the days of Solomon, the ships of 
Tyre reached the “ far islands of the West,” and the Phoenician merchants 
supplied Assyrians with British tin, to form those bronze vessels and orm 
ments, which the researches of Rawlinson, Layard, and Loftus have col- 
lected from the wastes of the desert, and placed in our museums to show 
the state of art-manufacture, when Sardanapalus was king. Sir Richard 
(then Mr.) Griffith, in a Report which he read before the Royal Dublin 
Society, in the year 1828, thus remarks: “If we may judge from the 
number of ancient mine excavations which are still visible in almost every 
part of Ireland, it would appear that an ardent spirit for mining adventare 
must have pervaded this country at some very remote period. -In many cases, 
no tradition that can be depended on—no remains of the time or people by 
whom the greater part of these works were originally commenced. They 
are generally attributable to the Danes, and every ancient castle, rath, or 
tumulus, is referred, and with very little reason, to that people; and itis 
difficult to suppose that foreign invention should have been the first to ex 
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plore our natural advantages, when it is remembered how superior were our 
remote ancestors to all the neighbouring nations in literature, civilization, 
and the arts. Of their skill in metallurgy we have abundant proofs, from 
the numberless articles wrought in gold, silver, copper, brass, zinc, bronze, 
containing tin and other mixed metals, that have been discovered in every 

of Ireland, many of which display beautiful form and exquisite work- 
manship. It is worthy of remark, that many of our mining excavations ex- 
hibit appearances similar to the surface workings of the most ancient mines 
jn Cornwall, which are generally attributed to the Phoenicians, who, from 
the remains of their arms, their language, and other vestiges which have 
been discovered, indubitably visited this country.” Sir Richard made the 
report from which we have taken this excerpt, without the least reference 
to its importance as matter of historical interest. He had surveyed all the 
mineralogical resources of the country, and reported to the Society the result 
of his valuable labours. His opinion that our mines had been worked, in 
remote ages, by the Phoenicians, was incidentally introduced, and we con- 
fess, to our minds, this evidence, founded upon observation and experience, 
is more conclusive than a volume of speculations and traditionary heir-looms. 

Having given our readers a brief and imperfect glimpse of the Pheeni- 
cian colonisation—for the remoteness of the period, far beyond the dawn of 
authentic history, and the scantiness of the authorities, which largely 
combine fable with fact, could admit only of imperfection—let us now turn 
to the other ancient races, which are traditionally supposed to have 
emigrated to Ireland, of which vague accounts are preserved in the 
annals, and transmitted in the wild and incongruous legends of our country. 
We would wish to touch with a light hand the romances of the early 
chroniclers. We would treat them as respectfully as the historians of 
Greece did the heroic fables, out of which the graceful mythology of that 
country, its glories and resplendent poetry, epic, dramatic, and lyrical, 
were fashioned at a later age. ‘There is something reverential about an- 
tiquity—something that savours of the sacredness of the tomb, which it 
would be profane to disturb, rudely and without cause. But it is the 
stern duty of history to dislodge from their high places the fanciful fictions 
which, in the earliest annals of every country, take the place of facts— 
always, however, with caution, and with becoming regard to the germs of 
trath which are concealed under the decorations and disguises of ancient 
traditions. The object of history being truth, it must be inexorable in its 
parsuit, and withold its protection from the idle dreams and extravagances 
which have long passed current under its name. Before, however, we 
proceed to give some probable account of the other tribes which are sup- 
posed to have formed the mixed population of which ancient Ireland was 
composed, let us generally survey the field of colonisation, over which the 
imaginations of the Bards rioted without restraint, and which later and 
better informed writers did not subject to historical or critical cultivation. 
They took for granted all that they had anywhere heard or read, never 
caring to distinguish the true from the false—the certain from the conjec- 
tural—the dream of the rbvymer from the fact of the historian—thus 
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covering with ridicule, and’ exposing to unmerited censure, the rich ming 
of antiquity which contained the valuable ore and the worthless dross, but 
which they took no pains, in their foolish enthusiasm, to separate op 
distinguish. 

The Bards commenced their history early enough—with the very first 
age of the earth. They did not wait even for the re-peopling of the world 
after the Deluge, but commenced the ‘arrivals of illustrious strangers jg 
Ireland very soon after the Fall! Three daughters of Cain, on the 
authority of the “ White Book,” are among the fair visiters who found 
their way from central Asia tothe Western sea. The next epoch of colonis 
sation is fixed a short time before the Flood, when another adventuroys 
female, Cesara by name, and niece of Noah, embarked on the coast of 
Syria, and reached Ireland with her antediluvian subjects. Of this heroing 
and her colony we have no further trace ; and, indeed, the least extravagant 
of the Bards were so much ashamed of the fable, that they dropped all 
schemes of colonisation for three centuries afterwards ; and it was not until 
the beginning of the fourth century, A.M., that Partholanus, of the race of 
Japhet, took possession of Ireland. The exactitude of the Bards is 
very amusing. The more glaring the fable, the more they sought to 
render it acceptable by all the accessories of fact. Not only is the year 
ascertained, but the very day fixed toanicety. Partholanus landed, on the 
testimony of O’Flaherty, at Inbher-sceine, in Kerry, on the fourteenth day 
of May, on a Wednesday, and marching triumphantly through the island, 
fixed his abode in Ulster, on an island in Lough Erne! Various miracles and 
fables are related of Partholanus and his followers, who held possession of 
the country for three centuries, when they were all destroyed by a plague, 
the first recorded in Ireland. We next find the Nemedians in possession of 
the soil. The hive which cast them off was somewhere on the shores of the 
Euxine, and the swarming season, about the time of Jacob the patriarch. 
The old legends and romances describe this race as being long engaged in 
conflict with another race still more formidable. On the arrival of Nemedins 
he found the famous Fomorians, supposed to be a piratical race, of Cartha- 
ginian extract, plundering the sea-coast. The fortress of the Fomorianst , 
which they repaired with their booty, was Conan’s Tower, which was erected 
on an island on the coast of Ulster, and thence named Tor Inis, or the 
Island of the Tower. The Nemedians attacked and destroyed this strong- 
hold; but the Sea Rovers, having been recruited with fresh forces, a tre- 
mendous battle was fought, in which the pirates were victorious, and their 
adversaries almost extirpated. Thus Ireland remained in the undisputed 
possession of the Fomorians, a barbarous and merciless race, for two hundred 
years after. 

The grandson of Nemedius, Simon Breac, or the “ Speckled,” settledin 
Greece with the remnant of his followers. Like the Israelites in Egypt, 
they were forced to submit to all kinds of servile labour—to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to their Grecian taskmasters. This reminds us 
of an historical fact—namely, the oppression of the old Pelasgic race by theit 
Helenic conquerors. A thread of truth, though difficult to be unraveled, 
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rans through the fable; for it is impossible to admit, that the old Bardic 
historians were acquainted with the fate of the Pelasgic tribes, in a country 
with which they were wholly unacquainted, and of whose history they were 
so ignorant as to place the Assyrians in conflict with the Athenians, as we 
shall presently show, when we remark uponthe Tuatha de Danaan emigration. 
When the remains of the Nemedians grew in strength, for, like the Israelites, 
they gathered power in their bondage, they resolved on a return to Ireland. 
This was the expedition of the Firbolgs, they being so distinguished either 
from the corrachs, or hide-covered boats in which they made the voyage, or 
as being “ men of the Belgx,” on the supposition that they had came from 
Belgic Gaul. Eight kings of this race are said to have ruled in Ireland, 
the first legal succession admitted by the old Bards, and extending over a 
space of fifty-six years. Inthereign of Eochaidh, the last of their monarchs— 
and the first who introduced the semblance of any regular government in 
Ireland, for he is stated to have restrained crime, and ruled by good and 
wise laws—the famous tribe of the Tuatha de Danaans, arrived in the island. 
They were commanded by Nuadh of the Silver Hand, so called from the arti- 
ficial one wrought for him by a cunning artist, and so perfect as to answer 
nearlyallthe purposesof the natural hand. The two tribes encountered on the 
“Field of Towers,” on the borders of Lough Masg, and ten thousand— 
swelled by other accounts to ten times the number—were slain, although the 
force on either side is set down at only five thousand! The remnants of the 
Firbolgs retreated to the Isles of Aran, and other places in West Connaught, 
where they remained until they were finally expelled the country, many years 
or ages after. 

Such is an outline of the famous Firbolg invasion and extirpation. How 
the Bards jumbled up history, geography, fable, and magic, will be seen from 
the following account of that mysterious people, the Tuatha de Danaan. 
“The truest account is, that they landed in Achaia, a country of Greece, that 
borders on Boeotia ; and near it stands the city of Thebes. Here it was that 
the Tuatha de Danaans learned the art of necromancy and enchantment, 
énd so expert did they become in magical knowledge, that they had a power 
of working wonderful feats, so far as to raise the dead. For, when the 
country of Achaia and the city of Athens were invaded by the Assyrians, 
and several battles fought between them, these sorcerers would try their 
diabolical charms, and revive the dead bodies of the Athenians, and the 
text day bring them into the field. This so dispirited the Assyrians, that 
they began to despair of victory. They resolved, at length, to take the advice 
ofa Druid of great learning among them, and, if possible, discover in what 
manner they could defeat the skill of these necromancers, and break the 
power of their charms. The Druid told them that, after the battle was 
over, they should thrust a club or stake of quick beam-wood through 
each of the dead bodies, which would have this effect, that if it was the 
power of the evil spirit by which they were brought to life, the bodies 
could never more be revived, ‘The Assyrians, relying on the advice of the 
Druid, immediately challenged the Athenians to battle, and obtained a great 
victory. After the fight, they drove the stakes through the dead bodies of 
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the Athenians, and so the evil spirit had no more power to take possession 
of them, and the sorcerers were disappointed, The Tuatha de Danaans, 
for fear of falling into the hands of the Assyrians, quitted the country, and 
wandered from place to place until they came to Norway and Denmark.” 
Such is the romantic account of the old Bards, relative to the adventures of 
the Tuatha de Danaans while sojourning in Greece. The whole deserip- 
ion is, of course, a fable, for we read of no such marvellous incident in, 
ancient history ; and it is unnecessary to say that the Assyrian empire had 
passed away long before the “‘ Eye of Greece” began to shine on the shores 
of the Aigean Sea. The Bards had a faint glimmering of the Persian invasion, 
and on this they raised their ground-work of the Assyrian warfare, magie, 
and sorcery. From the land of Thor and Odin, congenial deities to the 
idols of Tuatha de Danaan worship, the magicians passed into Scotland, 
Thither they brought with them four monuments of great antiquity; the 
* Lia Fail,” or Stone of Destiny, on which the ancient Scottish kings were 
crowned at Scone, and which is said to be in Westminster Abbey, (it is 
not the Irish Stone of Destiny); the sword and magic spear of Hu the 
Long Handed; and the golden cauldron in which the High Priests distilled 
the ingredients of their wonderful magic, After a short sojourn in Scotland, 
the Danaans landed in Ireland, and, like the Greek exiles, they burned their 
ships on the shore, to cut off the possibility of return or retreat. The 
Firbolgs having intimation of their intended invasion, watched, day and night, 
along the northern coast; but the wary Danaans contrived to escape their 
vigilant adversaries. Under cover of a magical mist, they landed, and 
marehed, without interruption, into the heart of the country, until they 
reached a place called ‘‘ Slieve an Iaruin,” or the Mountain of Iron, where they 
emerged from the cloud,.and appeared in the shape of warrior men, pre- 
pared for the alternative of peace or war. They despatched an embassy to 
the Firbolg King, and the reply being unsatisfactory, an engagement ensued, 
the Firbolgs being, as we have seen, defeated, and the victorious sorcerers 
remained masters of the island. 

There can be no question that the ancient Bards embodied in their 
legends traditions which had existed long before their time, and which, in 
despite of their wild and irregular fancies, develope the fact, and preserve 
the memories of those invasions which, at a time when the whole earth was 
alive with the spirit of migration, must have peculiarly affected Ireland, 
Without entering at present into this subject, we may notice the scepticism 
of the English and Scotch, and some of the leasi national of our antiquarians, 
who deny altogether the fact of these colonisations. Now, our ancieut 
manuscripts, the oldest, most genuine, and, we may add, the most truthful 
among existing historical records, acquaint us with the places of sepulture 
and particular monuments of the most distinguised princes and warriors, 
from the remotest periods to the establishment of Christianity ; and these 
venerable monuments are still found in the localities pointed out in the 
annals, As examples of the sepulchral monuments of the Danaan race, 
we may point to the magnificent mounds on the Boyre, at Drogheda, 
Howth, and New Grange. InWeed, the whole history of ancient Ireland, 
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as recorded in its annals, and not less conclusively in its monuments, 
abounds in evidence confirmatory of these successive colonisations. This 
fact has only been disputed by the least rational of the antiquarian sceptics. 
The greater difficulty, of which we appreciate the full force, is to fix the 
date of these settlements—the countries from which the settlers arrived, the 
continuance of their sway, or their influence on the ancient institutes, civil 
or religious, of our country. Most of these subjects of historical inquiry 
can never be satisfactorily cleared up. 

The last foreign invasion conspicuous in the romantic history of Ireland 
is the Milesian, one which plays so important a part in the ancient annals, 
and to which, in the fondness of enthusiasm, our people still refer as the 
source of many of those glories which attach them to the past. Moore, in 
his “ History,” unhesitatingly pronounces the Milesian colony “ a fiction.” 
He laments the ungracious and painful necessity which the stern demand 
of historic truth compels him, who had been so long accustomed to contem- 
plate the fortunes of his country through a poetic light, to yield up not only 
his own long-cherished illusions, but to accept the invidious duty of dispel- 
ling the fascinating dreamsof his countrymen. ‘So consolatory,” he remarks, 
“to the pride of a people for ever struggling against the fatality of their 
position, has been the fondly-imagined epoch of those old Milesian days, 
when, as they believe, the glory of arts, and arms, and all the blessings of 
civilization came in the train of their heroic ancestors from the coasts of 
Spain, that hitherto none but the habitual revilers and depreciators of Ire- 
land, the base scribes of a dominant party and sect, have ever thought of 
calling in question the authenticity of a legend to which a whole nation 
had long clung with retrospective pride, and which, substituting, as it does, 
a mere phantom of glory for true historical fame, has served them so 
mournfully in the place of true independence and greatness.” The evidence 
which had brought conviction to the mind of the historian must have been 
of the most conclusive character. The patriot and the poet must have been 
coerced by irrefragable testimony before he could abandon those delicious 
dreams of Irish ancestral renown which have contribnted some of the brightest 
leaves to his immortal chaplet. His ‘Song of Innisfail,” fancifully des- 
cribing the voyage of the Milesians, is exquisitely plaintive and beautiful. 
After reviewing the entire evidence, and weighing the multitude of discre- 
pancies which crowd the traditional narrative of « Milesian colonisation, we 
are reluctantly compelled to admit the general improbability of the story. 
However flattering to our love of lofty ancestry, and consoling to our 
Wounded pride the Milesian legend might be, we cannot consent to elevate 
it to the rank of authentic history. ‘The main features of the legend may 
be briefly glanced at. 

According to the “ White Book,” which some good authorities declare 
was compiled for the special ends of fiction, we are informed that the 
renowned Magog, son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, had three sons, 


_ from the eldest of whom sprung Phenius Farsa, King of Scythia, and 


founder of the Gadelian dynasty. Magog was the father of a delightful 
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progeny. From him descended all the devastators and plunderers of the 
ancient world—the Firbolgs, Danaans, Longobards, Huns, Goths, and the 
“ Scourge of God” himself may boast his descent from that illustrious pro- 
genitor. Phenius, to whom we owe the Phenian dialect of our language, 
was contemporary with Nimrod, and when the one primeval language of 
mankind was corrupted—he had refused to join Nimrod in bis impious 
defiance of Heaven-—being a learned man, and anxious to communicate a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language to his ~*ople, sent some of the choicest 
professors of languages down to the Plain of Shinar, and founded there a 
university “ near the famous citie called Athens.” Associated with Phening 
in this high duty were Gadel and Jar Mac Neamha, who came from India, 
and after much study, and the digests of numerous reports from foreign 
correspondents, they invented the alphabet in three languages— Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. Having spent twenty-two years in these laudable pur. 
suits, the good king died, and bequeathed the Scythian sovereignty to his 
son Niul. This prince was contemporary with Moses, who prophesied 
that the countries which Gadel or his posterity should inhabit would be 
free from any poisonous creature. In this account, there is a slight 
chronological discrepancy. The juxta-position of Athens and Shinar isa 
geographical trifle which may be overlooked, for there were no cheap maps 
in those days ; but it is strange that the historian did not look into the 
Bible before he sychronised Moses with Niul. Phenius, Niul’s father, was 
contemporaneous with Nimrod, who lived A.M. 2230, while the son is 
familiar with Moses, who was born A.M. 1571, or six hundred and fifty 
years after Nimrod ! 

The Gadelians were expelled Egypt for their sympathy with the 
Hebrews. They went out under the command of Heber Scot, and tra- 
velled over the greater part of Europe and Northern Asia, as will be seen 
from the map of their wanderings, compiled by Dermid O’Connor, who 
lays down their route with as much confidence and accuracy as if he had 
himself steered the royal bark from the mouth of the Nile. We cannot 
travel with the Gadelians from Egypt to Crete—from Crete to Scythia— 
from thence to Gothland—thence to Spain—back again to Scythia—to 
Egypt—to Thrace—again to Gothland—to Spain—and finally to Ireland. 
We give the line of march omitting the miracles, disasters, and battles. 
The Spanish episode contains a description of many and fierce wars be- 
tween the Goths and Gadelians, who changed their old name for “ Milesians,” 
in compliment to the famous prince who founded the Spanish dynasty. He 
having died in Spain his followers, closely pressed by the Goths, aad under 
the command of his widow, Scota, sailed from the Biscayan coast. The 
Milesians first attempted a landing in Ireland in Wexford Harbour, which 
appears to have been a favourite place of debarkation with the invading 
tribes. ‘The Tuatha de Danaans, who occupied the surrounding territory, 
alarmed by the numbers and equipment of the Milesian fleet, flocked to the 
shore, and raised their usual magical mist, which sorely confounded the 
invaders. Tie imaginations of the Gadelians saw nothing but the resem- 
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plance of a * hog”—one of the time-honoured shapes in which Satan 
youchsafes to visit mankind—and hence they called the spot the Island of 
the Pig, by which it is known to this day. Baffled by the necromancers, 
they put to sea, and sailed southwards until they reached the peninsula of 
Dingle. Landing without molestation, they skirted the shore until they 
arrived at Castlemaine, and thence marched to Slieve Mis, a lofty mountain, 
near Tralee; In the course of this advance they encountered the wives of 
the three sons of the Danaan monarch, Cearmada, who divided the island 
between them, reigning in turn. 

Pursuing their march, the Milesians at length reached the Palace of 
Teamhair (T'ara), where the sons of Cearmada kept their court, sur- 
rounded by their enchanted guards, They were received very politely, but 
in very uncourteous style, and with great self-reliance, they cooly ordered 
the Vice-Kings to yield up the sovereignty, or determine the slight differ- 
ence between them in a pitched battle. To this abrupt proposal the 
Danaans naturally demurred, whereupon Amergin, one of the leaders, 
commanded the Gadelians to fall back on Inbher-Sceine, to take to their 
ships, and then anchor nine waves from the shore. He then proposed to 
the Danaans, that if they could prevent the landing of his men, he would 
leave them in the undisputed possession of the country, and return to Spain ; 
but if the Gadelians could force a landing, then the Danaans should resign 
the government, and pay tribute to the conquerors, This strange conven- 
tion having been ratified, the Gadelians embarked, but they had scarcely 
reached the line of the ninth wave, when the sorcerers raised a terrible 
tempest, which scattered the Milesian fleet in all directions, The loss of 
life was very great, including three of the sons of Milesius, Heber, 
Heremon, and Amergin surviving, united their scattered forces, the Gade~ 
lians again landed, and again challenged the Vice-Kings. The gage was ac- 
cepted, and a fierce conflict ensued, in which the three latter princes were 
slain. The Danaans now finally succumbed, and surrendered in turn the 
government of the island to the victorious Milesians, Heber and Heremon 
then proceeded to divide the spoil. Heremon acquired the territory north 
of the Boyne, and Heber all to the south of that river. The Gadelians, like 
the feudal nobles, were requited with immense tracts, and built thereon 
noble castles. In this distribution we hear nothing of Amergin. Of his 
fate or his fortunes the legends are wholly silent, until we hear of his death 
at Baal’s fire, many years after, by the hands of his brother Heremon. 

A vast deal of romance follows the foundation of the Milesian dynasty ; 
and not the least romantic and marvellous is the long list of one hundred 
and thirty-six monarchs of that race, which governed Ireland before its 
conversion to Christianity ; an allowance of regal succession which would 
carry back the Milesian settlement to so remote a period as one thousand 
years before the birth of Christ! The fanciful and false chronology with 
which this fable has been sought to be supported, is overthrown at a glance ; 
and it is to be lamerited that the real glories of our ancient history should 
have been obscured in the illusory glare which the Bards threw around the 
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Milesian diadem, and exposed our truthful chronicles to contempt and doubt, 
A history of Ireland worthy of the name has yet to be written. Martin 
Haverty has given us one of the very best that has ever been penned, yet 
it is but a contribution towards the national desideratum. Poor Engeng 
O’Curry’s “ Materials for the History of Ireland” is a noble monument of 
Irish antiquarian and philological research. We fear, however, that a 
history such as we ambition to see, will not be of this generation. 
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CHAPTER I. 


One gloomy night in November, early in the present century, a body which 
had remained for the alloted period in the Morgue, being in the interim 
unclaimed by friend or relative, was conveyed to one of the Paris Dissecting 
Schools, when, after being divided, as customary, into portions or extrezities, 
it was distributed among the students ; one of whom, Achille Doulemar by 
name, having become the possessor of the right arm, carried it to his room in 
the Quartier Latin, where he intended to make an accurate study of its nervy 
ous and muscular structure. 

The chamber he occupied in an upper story of an old house, whose 
architecture dated from the days of Louis XIII., and which was of consider- 
able dimensions, presented on the evening in question, a more than 
usually cheerless aspect. A dim oil lamp, surmounting a pile of books on 
rude table fronting the fire, threw a dismal light on the old wainscotings 
with which it was surrounded, whose paintings had long become indistinct, 
rubbed away by time, and blackened by smoke. Here and there on the 
walls a few cheap coloured prints and engravings, had been carelessly stuck 
up; and as the eye wandered round, it lit—now on the figure of an opera 
girl, in an exaggerated piourette attitude—now on some amatory illustra- 
tion of a popular song, oragain on a few anatomical engravings of the skeleton 
and portions of the frame, exemplifying the nervous and muscular systems, 
as exposed by the knife of the dissector. The furniture of the room was 
scanty, and the articles in a state of no little dilapidation, while among 
them the most prominent objects on which the faint light fell were a skeleton, 
which grinned yellowly in a corner near the student’s bed, and an ecorche 
in plaster of paris, of which one of the legs had been broken off, and which 
rested horizontally in a niche, against some strong wooden shelves, which 
contained the student’s moderate library. A small charcoal fire glowed redly 
in the grate, whose diminutive size contrasted with that of the once magni- 
ficent carved mantel-piece which overhung it, most of whose mythologi¢ 
images had long since disappeared, and upon which might be traced the names 
of many previous occupants, together with scraps of poetry, maxims, and 
jests, characteristically illustrative of the latter. One of the most noticeable 
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articles nailed over the fire-place was a pipe-holder, in which some dozen 
specimens of various ages and materials, meerchaum, clay, wood, and china, 
weresuspended, flanked by tobacco pouches and canisters, foils, bottles, human 
bones, and such like indications of the student’s penchants and occupations. 
Not a few cobwebbs draped the corners, or hung from the ornamental work 
of the cracked and discoloured ceiling, on which, surrounded by curling clouds, 
a Venus flanked with chubby Cupids, was still dimly visible. Nothing could 
indeed, present a darker or more comfortless aspect than this chamber, 
whose atmosphere, cold, heavy, and close, appeared made up in pretty 
equal proportions, of that of a vault and a smoking room. 

A wind which had risen, and which now swept in trailing gusts under 
the window eaves and along the parapets, and now came funnelling down 
the chimney-flue, had brightened into a red dot the centre of the almost 
extinguished fire ; when the student, having dispatched his frugal supper of 
cold meat and coffee, presently rose, and hurridly piling plates and cups to- 
gether, placed them on a shelf in a sort of alcove, from which he took a 
parcel which lay there, carried it to the table, lit his pipe, opened his volume 
of anatomy and dissecting case ; and then bringing the light near the article 
ja question, from which he removed the wrapper, forthwith commenced to 
study. 

Knife and scalpelle in hand, he was just about to make an incision, when, 
as he disposed the arm for that purpose he became conscious of two peculia- 
rities connected with it. Firstly, that the man to whom it had belonged 
had lost one of his fingers, secondly, that on the upper portion a name 
was inscribed in a sort of tattoo ; nor did it require much inspection to per- 
ceive that it had been punctured or burned into the flesh many years before. 
He had some difficulty in making out the name, but at length, after a close 
inspection, he clearly deciphered two words separated by a dot ; these were, 
“Trinculo Salvani.” 

He was just about to commence operation on the part of the arm on 
which the name was inscribed, when a foot was heard ascending the stair- 
case, and in a few seconds the door was opened by one of the student's 
friends, who, entering and saluting him with brusque gaiety, dragged a 
chair to the fire, and selecting a pipe from the museum on the mantel-piece, 
and filling it began to smoke and chat. ‘I see you have got your arm,” 
he said ; “I have just brought the head home, and shall work at it some 
hours to-morrow. Tell me, when you get an extremity, do you ever reflect 
on the possible history of the party to whom it has belonged, from—when 
it is a head or an arm, for instance—a diognosis of their type and 
character ?” 

“ Such ideas frequently occur to me,” said the student, opening a bottle 
of cheap wine, and taking glasses from a cupboard ; ‘* Morgue subjects are 
good materials for the imagination to work on, for though every life ends 
in a tragedy, these are the most tragic. Strange feelings often rise in my 
mind when looking over those broken implements of destiny. Do you 
recollect our dissection of the head and neck of that young fellow who, the 
spring before last, pitched himself over the Pont Neuf for love of the pretty 
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bouquetiere, and who, as we found by the journals, had a fortune of tep 
millions of francs left him a month afterwards ?” 

* Had you or I,” said the other, lounging carelessly, and puffing ont 
immense volumes of smoke, ‘ been lucky enough to have met and diagnosed 
this fellow, a few hours before he embarked for Hades by the Seine, and 
prescribed him a saline draught, how grateful he would have been to as; 
he would, perhaps, have afterwards invited us to his chateau, and made 
our fortunes.” 

** Men are seldom in such luck as to recognise such occurrences,” said 
the other ; “ but what you say is true ; if the physical state of the population 
of Paris were made known from day to day to the faculty, it might soon 
remove the Morgue as a useless incumbrance to the citys By the way,” 
he added, “‘ just before you came in, I descried a name written in tattoo on 
the arm here—Z/a voila.” 

“ Trinculo Salvani,” murmured, the other, closely inspecting the 
tattoo and letters. ‘“‘ This man has evidently been a sailor, though,” he 
added, after a pause, “ now I bethink me, the head and face is not that of 
@ common man; but as near as I can determine from its style, of a gentle. 
man, The face is handsome and of a good type. And look at the hand, 
it does not indicate a life of labour. What hence is strange is, that though 
the name is Spanish, the face and skin are those of a native of a northern 
climate, whereas Spaniards are invariably dusk-complexioned.” 

** A thought strikes me,” returned the other; “ there is evidently some- 
thing mysterious about this subject ; let us, therefore, register such data as 
we still possess respecting the unknown; while I chronicle the name, do 
you make a sketch of the countenance, and Jet us see, a few years hence, 
if anything will turn up respecting him, which, in connection with these 
data, may lead to his identification.” 

“ As you like,” said the other, with an air of indifference and inere- 
dulity. “‘I have seen the name; call on me to-morrow, and have a look at 
the face and my sketch ; let us show both to our friends, and tell them our 
object.” 

“ And if,” interrupted the other, “ within the interval I mention, nothing 
comes of the matter, command me for a bottle of chateau neuf and a pipe, 
at our restaurant beyond the barrier.” 

“ Agreed,” said the other, whe, after a chat about the theories of 
Cabane and Andral, rose and made his way homeward through the mid- 
night streets.” 

He was just about to turn into that where he occupied a chamber, on the 
ground floor of an old mansion, very similar to that of his friend, when a 
veiled female figure accosting him, requested to be shown the way to the 
Boulevard du Nord, The young Frenchman, who, as he afterwards said, was 
struck with her air and voice, accompanied her along several streets, until 
they arrived at one from which her way lay direct. He would have still 
walked with her, but at this point she stopped, saying that she now recog- 
nised the locality, and raising her veil, thanking him with graceful politeness 
for his courtesy, then proceeded alone. 
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As the student made his way back, the resemblance between the face 
of the lady, for such she appeared, and the head of the man which had so 
lately formed a topic of conversation between him and his friend, struck him 
vividly. It occurred to him at the time that the lady was evidently 
astranger in the city. The late hour at which he had encountered her be 
likewise thought strange, and such impressions and fancies to whichthey gave 
rise occupying bis mind, when he had reached his chamber he immediately 
lit a lamp and inspected the ghastly head which lay ia a trough full of saline 
fluid. For a few moments he examined the hair, cast of features, eyes, 
general expression ; and as such a survey completely satisfied him of the 
singular resemblance between the dead and living, he resolved next 
morning, regretting meanwhile he had not asked the lady in question the 
pame of her hotel er residence, to proceed to the Boulevard, and make 
such inquiries as might lead to his obtaining an interview with her, and 
possibly establishing the identification of the unknown. 

On the morning of the succeeding day, being a good draughtsman, he made 
a couple of rapid but correct sketches in full face and profile of the head in 
question. This done, the interest which the circumstance created, and the pro- 
ject into which he had entered with his friend induced the student to pay a 
visit to the Morgue. Arrived, he interrogated one of the attendants as to 
the cireumstances connected with the discovery of the individual referred to. 
From the latter, however, little information was elicited, and the only state- 
ment to which he attached any importance was one to the effect, that when 
found the man in question had a ring on his finger, which he gave the 
student to understand he had sold to a curiosity broker in the Rue de 
Champs. As this street was near hand, the young man made his way 
thither, and, after a little, prevailed on the proprietor to produce the orna- 
ment, which he found to be a gold seal-ring of peculiar workmanship, and, 
after a little parley as to its price, finally obtained it for a cost not above 
its intrinsic value. 


CHAPTER IL 


The scene is in Normandy. It is a winter noon, blue and clear. The 
light streams cheerfully over an undulating prospect of arable lands, with 
here and there a white-cottaged hamlet, glimmering on the skirt ef one of 
those woods whose brown trees have been cut down within some ten feet 
of the ground, like all the others in the district, to supply fuel to the inha« 
bitants. Long roads traverse the prospect, sparsely fringed with leafless 
ash and elm; while here and there a river branch glittering into sight, 
now reflects some ruinous tower on its distant azure level, now flows be- 
neath some upland ridge covered with the closely-formed ulleys of some 
vine plantation. 

Yonder, where the roads cross—one of which leads through the wood 
and another through the pasture lands—rises an old chateau, whose windows 
look blankly upon its weed-grown gardens, and down the poplar avenue 
leading to its rusty gate. Fronting the mildewed walls and porch, covered 
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with dry trailers, a broken fountain throws up a sparkling jet of water 
and bubbles into its basin, surrounded by long grasses and knots of winter 
flowers, while a row of drowsy pigeons on the eaves harmonise with jtg 
forlorn quietude. Scarce a sound ebbs on the rounding stillness of the 
air, save at intervals the voice of some peasant, urging his plough horses 
along the distant upland, or the occasional cawing of the rooks, whose 
nests are seen in the bare branches of the few elm trees which cluster at 
either gable. 

Into the casement of one of the lower chambers, which looks upon 
the garden, embraced by the sinewy arms of an old vine, the sunlight 
streams, pale but cheerfully, over the wainscoted walls hung with a few 
portraits, some in paint, some in embroidery, over tables strewn with books, 
drawings, and needlework, and over the stove in the centre, by which two 
figures, one of a young man the other of a girl, were seated, whiling the 
listless noon hours at a chess-board. Their attire, though rich, was of a 
past fashion, and this, with the faded appointments of the chamber, served 
to harmonize not inappropriately with the pale, beautiful, winter sunlight, 

“ What a still day,” said Beatrice, turning her beautiful face toward 
the window; ‘ were we in Paul and Virginia Island we coald scareely be 
more solitary than in this lonely old chateau.” 

* It is a solitude I would not exchange for the brightest court in En- 
rope,” returned Theodore, with affectionate gallantry brushing the curls 
from a forehead, which bore the impress of a tropical sun ; “once, in- 
deed, I was as ambitious of travel and adventure as our erratic relative, 
Leon Maschant, but,” he added, sighing and gazing fondly at the sweet, 
declined brow of his companion, “ not since happy destiny led me to Nor. 
mandy.” 

‘“‘ Have any tidings been heard of that strange being of late ?” in- 
quired the girl, looking up for a second, while a charming tinge of colour 
flitted over her cheek. 

“Not for an age—at least I believe it is twenty years since he quitted 
the estates of his father in Barbadoes, and took to wandering over the 
world. His adventures by this time—if he be still alive—must surpass 
those of Ulysses.” 

‘‘ The old planter is said to be immensely wealthy, I believe,” said the 
girl, carelesly. 

** And what, should he inherit it, will Leon do with his riches? Equip 
a fleet to visit the moon! By the way, in the event of his death, you, 
Beatrice will be the next inheritor of the West Indian property. Per Baceo, 
you will be proud as a princess then, and only satisfied with a coronet.” 

“‘ Perhaps so,” she returned, with a quiet glance of reproach, and touch- 
ing his hand, as she pushed a piece she had lost towards him, “ see, I give 
you the castle.” 

Just then a servant came galloping up the avenue, who presently 
entering, presented them with letters. 

“‘ La voila/ there is news from Paris at last,” said the young man; 
“‘ here comes an echo from the distant world.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the night ensuing that to which the details connected with the 
students refer, a thunder storm, which had for some hours given warning 
of its advance in remote mutterings, burst with extraordinary violence over 
Paris. It was nearly twelve o’clock, and while in the central districts of 
the city a few grou ps only were seen returning homeward from some of the 
theatres, some in vehicles, some on foot, through the roaring gusts of wind 
which swept through the wet, dark, desolate streets, and aimd the torrents of 
rain then falling ; the outskirts presented as completely solitary an appear- 
ance as one of the distant provincial districts at that hour. Peal after 
peal of thunder, with scarcely a minute’s interval, shook the foundations of 
the houses, gusts of rain Jashed the windows and walls; many of the lamps 
had been extinguished, one after another the caffes and wine shops were 
being burriedly closed, and by the time the last stroke of twelve sounded 
from the tower of Notre Dame, Paris presented as little appearance of life 
as some submerged city which one might visit in a gloomy dream. 

Just then, as a sentry at the Place de Carousal who stood smoking in his 
box, looking now at the lightning playing round the top of the obelisk, and 
now, as he listened to the thunder reverberating over the Hotel des Invalids, 
fancying he heard the echo of old battles, in which its occupants—the old 
wrecks of war—had taken part, he was suddenly arroused from his reflec- 
tions by the appearance of a carriage, whose horses, lashed into a gallop, 
swept past in the direction of the Champs d’Elysse. In an instant it had 
vanished from his view, however, and continued its course in furious 
haste up the avenue, whose trees bent like laths before the raging wind, 
and whose unfrequent lamps flickered faintly, until at length arrived at a 
villa encircled by high walls covered with trellis, it stopped suddenly. 
Dismounting, the coachman knocked loudly and continuously at the gate, 
which was, after some time, opened by an old servant, who, with lamp in 
hand, said, as he recognised the dripping figure— Parblieu, what’s in the 
wind to-night that brings you to our quarter at this hour ?” 

“ Chut,” said the coachman ; “ hold the light here awhile ;” then, open- 
ing the door and letting down the steps of the carriage, assisted a lady to 
alight, and attended her to the door of the villa. 

The old servant led the way to a library which opened at the end of 
the hall, and as he lit the chandelier, the lady exclaimed in hurried accents— 

“Tell Monsieur le Maschaut I must see him instantly—vite.” 

Approaching a mirror beside which two portraits hung, one that of a 
lady, the other that of a gentleman, whose dark countenance bore an ex- 
pression at once wild and adventurous, the visiter was still engaged in sur- 
veying the latter, when an old man entering and saluting its occupant, led 
her to a sofa.” 

“ Doubtless, uncle, you are surprised at this late visit on such a night, 
but on my return from the opera, having received a letter of importance, I 
could not rest until I acquainted you with its purport. It is from the 

solicitor of old Leon Maschaut in the West Indies, and while informing us 
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of his death, puts’us in possession of the fact, that he has bequeathed hig 
vast estates to his son Leon, of whom, as you are aware, no intelligence has 
been received for many years,” 

‘* Yes,” said the old gentleman, opening his gold box and taking a refleo- 
tive pinch, “yes, it is now twenty years since the last rumour reached 
us of that wild cosmopolite, who has ranged the world over from pole to 
pole-——very possibly he has long since perished among the Samoides, Tartars, 
or Hottentots. I recollect, the last letter received from him stating that he 
was on his way to Australia, with the object of erossing the great internal 
deserts of that country. In the event of his death, the estates of old Leon 
devolve upon your niece Beatrice, in Normandy, as the nearest collateral 
branch, Par Dieu, the poor girl will be bewildered at such a windfall whieh 
makes her the queen of an island of negroes and sugar canes.” 

** Such fortune is hardly likely to befall her, however,” said the lady, 
“ for the solicitor states that old Leon, with his usual eccentricity, has made 
a special clause in his testament, to the effect, that in the event of the means 
taken to lead to the discovery of his son proving nugatory, bis properties pass 
to the crown. Except he can be traced, and his identification established, 
supposing him dead, his family lose all title to the successional possession 
of his estates. On this subject, his injunetions are imperative.” 

“ Par blieu,” exclaimed the old man, “ what an absurd whim ; the affair 
is then involved in almost hopeless difficulty, for though we may utilize 
the public journals of every civilized country, for the purpose of tracing the 
wanderings of the heir, they will serve us little in the barbarous regions of 
the earth, where Leon has, doubtless, long siuce found a resting-place. I 
am glad, however,” he added, after a pause, “ that you have lost no time 
in acquainting me with this cireumstance ; to-morrow our solicitors shall 
take the matter in hand, and perhaps,” he continued, rising with a sceptical 
smile, ‘some five or six years hence, some intelligence from Greenland, 
Japan, or Beloochistan, may enable us to realize the mortury wishes of this 
eccentric millionare.” 

So saying, the old gentleman having accompanied the lady to the 
gate of the villa where the carriage stood, and bade her adieu, slowly 
mounted the stairs to his chamber, indulging the while in several puzzled 
pinches of snuff, and exhibiting an expression of profound uncertitude and 
incredulity on his countenance. 

The storm had passed, and the winter night shone dimly over the now 
silent city, as the lady’s carriage speeding rapidly across it, had reached its 
northern district, when the driver, while turning from one narrow street 
into another, which was in complete darkness—its few oil lights having been 
extinguished by the wind—had the mischance to bring the vehicle in 
collision with a lamp which projected from a building at its corner. From 
the velocity with which he had driven, the shock was violent; in an in- 
stant the carriage was overturned, the driver was hurled from his box, and 
for some moments nothing was heard but the screams of its occupant and 
the furious struggling of the prostrate horses. 

One of the latter had already struggled to his fect, and maddened by the 
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hurt it had received, was dragging the overturned carriage onward, when 
juckily, a young man in one of the opposite houses, who from his window 
witnessed the catastrophe, hurried into the street, and seizing the reins 
managed to check the enraged animal, until a couple of men, returning at 
that late hour, came to his assistance. ‘Their first effort was to extricate 
the lady, who, on being assisted from the vehicle, was found te-have fainted, 
and when lights were presently procured, the young man, who was no other 
than one of the students referred fo at the commencement of this narrative, 
observing that blood was flowing from a slight wound in the forehead, 
directed his assistants to carry her into the chamber he had lately quitted. 
Heve immediate means were taken to restore her, and this effected, the 
student proceeded to administer such surgical aid as she required. 

While thus engaged a few moments elapsed, during which the lady, 
who had been placed on a sofa fronting a recess, rudely decorated with 
scientific engravings and sketches, was faintly expressing her sense of his 
attentions, when the student was suddenly startled by hearing her utter a 
cry, and still more to find that she had once more swooned, 

The instant consciousness returned, fixing her gaze upon and pointing 
with a trembling band to one of the several sketches near her, she ex- 
clained—* That portrait—where have you obtained it ?” 

“Tt is a sketch, madam, which I made no later than this morning, 
said the student, unable to comprehend the excitement she exhibited on 
seeing it—“ a rough sketch of a man’s face I was anxious to preserve.” 

“ And where is this man?” she asked, with strange emotion; “‘ the 
portrait seems to represent a person asleep.” 

“Truth to say, madam,” returned the student, “it is a sketch of a 
subject who was brought to the Morgue some days since, and which re- 
maining unclaimed, was, as usual ” here he paused, arrested by an 
expression of pain and horror visible on the lady’s face. 

“For reasons I must not at present state, monsieur,” she said, after a 
brief pause ; “I am anxious to obtain that sketch—any sum you demand 
for it shall be given you.” 

“As to that madam,” returned the student, “I shall have much 
Pleasure in presenting it to you when I have made acopy. Favour me 
with your address, and in a day or so it shall be sent to your residence.” 

Presenting him with her card, the lady, who was by this time recovered, 
after ascertaining his name, thanked him for the assistance rendered, re- 
turned to her carriage and drove away. On looking at her card he found 
it bore the inscription— Madam Maschaut, Boulevard du Nord.” 

A day after the student Achille having made a copy of the portrait he 
had taken, brought it in person to the villa occupied by M. Maschaut, in 
one of the northern outlets of Paris. Here, during a conversation which 
ensued in presence of her relatives, he placed in their hands the signet ring 
belonging to the dead man, which he had purchased as previously detailed, 
and on which they recognised the arms of their family. Several of the latter 
at once visited his chambers, where the ghastly head referred to still re- 
mained, and which they at once identified as that of Leon Maschaut. 


” 
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Subsequent investigation showed that this man, who had been unheard of 
for years, and who, during his wandering had assumed the name of Trip. 
culo Salvani, had some time before arrived at Rouen, in a vessel from Aus. 
tralia, and that after reaching Paris he had terminated his existence by 
throwing himself into the Seine. 


Some two years after the date of the above incidents the lively inha. 
hitants of Paris were attracted one fine spring noon by a magnificent mar. 
riage procession which was returning from the church of Notre Dame, As 
the bridal carriage passed the Morgue, its gay occupants were observed to 
glance sadly toward that gloomy building, near which a couple of young 
medical men had paused to see the cortegé pass. 

** Confess, Achille, that you have lost your bet,” one of them said, 
“ and owe me a bottle of wine.” 

“In the hands of Dumas, our Morgue subject would form one for, 
romance,” said the other. ** When did such !uck arise from an ‘ extremity’ ?” 

“‘Come,” said the other, taking his friend’s arm, and leading him toa 
caffe, “you shant escape with a jest, lei’s have the champagne, and drink 
to the happiness of Beatrice and Theodore Maschaut ?” 





A. LEGEND OF MARCH. 


[There is an Italian proverb which desires us ‘‘ Never speak ill of the month 
of March.” The following legend is in the ‘‘Pentamerone” of Giambattista Basile.] 


A horseman through the valley sped, 
Dark arched the dank trees overhead ; 
Wild blew the wind, black grew the night, 
Fierce torrents leapt to left and right. 

“ Now, if 1 hold the middle path, 

And ’scape the waters in their wrath, 

And reach yon light, which far I see, 

By Venus! ’twill be well for me.” 


He reached the fire, he won the way, 
Around its blaze twelve figures lay ; 
Welcome they gave, yet little spoke, 

He shared their wine, he dried his cloak. 
Weird were the figures of his hosts, 

And yet they seemed no fays nor ghosts ; 
Yet gazing on them brought a chill— 

A sense of something vast and still. 
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The traveller had a merry heart-— 

God shelters such in every part ; 

To every soul alive was he, 

As kind as mortal man could be; 

Wild blew the wind, down blew the dust, 
As in the month of March it must ; 

And yet for all the dust and wind, 

He spoke of March jn accents kind. 


‘Many I know,” said he, “ are rude, 
And swear ‘ March grass does little good,’ 
And that ‘ March winds and the May sun 
Make linen white aad maidens dun ;’ 

But then, ’tis true, by all confest, 

* Birds reared in March are ever best ;’ 
And March, if rough, is sure, they say, 
To make, in time, the loveliest May.” 


Around the fire a murmur rolled, 

Of wonder, sterm-like, uncontrolled ; 
And a deep laugh of awfal sport, 

Like Norse gods in the Thunder Court ; 
And one arose from his earth-bed, 

A fresh young giant, white and red, 


*¢ By all the winds ’neath heaven’s arch, 
What man is this who praises March ? 


“Thou know’t us not, yet soon hall know, 
From us the weeks and hours grow ; 
Thou seest what man did never see, 

For lo! the Months in truth are we ; 
O’er every land I long have blown, 

All that man says to me is known; 

Yet never heard, in all my search, 

A man before who praised me—Marcu! 


¢ And, traveller, for praising me, 
Rich is the boon I give to thee ; 
No sun by day, no storm by night, 
Shall give thee pain, or cause thee fright ; 
All wealth, all blessings man has known, 
Shall ever freely be thine own ; 
Now go thy way in peace, and still 
Be known as one who ne’er spoke ill!” 
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THE SPRING AND THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


A skort time since, looking over some numbers of a contemporary, we met 
some very nice writing shewing forth the advantages of age as compared 
with the sufferings of youth. It has struck us to lay down a few ideas of 
our own, about both youth and age, and, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

We all know how Shakspeare has said, that 

** Youth is full of. pleasaunce 2’ 

And so it is—at least generally. There are, unhappily—and it is sad to 
think there should be—young lives full of suffering and bitterness, young 
lives that have never known love or kindness. But these are exceptions to 
the bright rule that youth is a merry happy time of life, not without its 
owe sorrows and troubles, felt with the intense feeling which is peculiar to 
youth, and is in itself the cause of much suffering, but still buoyant, and 
free from any serious care or anxiety. Of all the causes that tend to make 
youth enviable, the principal, it strikes us, is its elasticity. The blow comes 
and falls, nearly crushing down the poor young heart beneath an apparently 
overwhelming weight. But the heart does not break. ‘ Hope’s staris 
bright aloft”—the sun is still shining, the young limbs are still active, and 
health and youth gain a decided victory over grief. This is peculiarly to 
be attributed to the very fact of being young. ‘The very fact of being in- 
experienced and ignorant makes us full of hope and buoyancy. For ex- 
ample, a reverse of fortune falls on a family. How differently does it affect 
the old and the young members of the family. The young people do not, 
perhaps, think it so dreadful at all, while the old people can scarcely raise 
their heads in their deep tribulation. Why is this? Of course, there is 
the deeper sense of responsibility in the older members; but putting 
that aside, is it not their more extended knowledge of the world and their 
experience that makes them feel the loss of fortune so acutely? What cam 
the youngsters know of the bitter, cold world before them? What cam 
they know of the difficulty, the great difficulty of earning daily bread in this 
world? Nothing whatsoever. They look on it as a grand ‘thing to fight 
their own way, like David Copperfield, to “ hew down trees in the forest 
of difficulty.” They have no idea but of gaining success by honestly and 
earnestly striving for it. In short, they see only the bright side of the picture, 
because they are young and inexperienced. 

But, oh! the sufferings and trials of youth. An abler hand than mine 
has painted some of them well. But he had not described them all, and indeed, 
no one pen could. One of the great troubles of youth, perhaps its greatest, 
is temptation and the suffering it entails, whether resisted or unhappily 
hearkened to. Pleasure is very alluring, and one, though repulsive in itself, 
can take many pleasant shapes. Drunkenness is very disgusting and very 
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disgraceful, but there is nothing disgusting or disgraceful in a party of 
friends meeting to eat and drink, and enjoy themselves in each other’s com- 
pany; yet a few more glasses taken—more to prolong the meeting than 
from any love of excess—may change the merriment into revelry, the feast 
into an orgy. And then comes the remorse, from which young sinners 
suffer so acutely. Even when temptation is not yielded to, what struggles, 
what intense pain, in the hard fight between the sense of right and strong 
inclination. Age tames down a great deal of all this; not all, of course. 
The fight between duty and temptation goes on as long as there is breath 
in our bodies, but certainly it becomes fainter. Either the habit of good 
has been acquired, or, unfortunately, the heart has become hardened, and 
remorse and misery no longer come after every fall. 

One of the greatest defects of youth, and one which time most effectually 
tends to cure, is undue rigour, both with regard to self and others. To most 
young persons who have received a careful education, no height of virtue 
appears too geeat either for themselves or those around them to attain; 
that is all very well in theory, but the worst of it is, that as the heights 
have very rugged ascents, a great many slips and accidents occur in scaling 
them. Then the intolerance of youth breaks forth in relentless severity 
towards the victim of human frailty ; no punishment can be too great, no 
ignominy too deep to avenge this wickedness, which, in the sight of older 
eyes may appear a very venial fault. Youth is strong, vehement in all its 
feelings ; we require age to tone us down. 

It all comes to this, that each time of life has its blessings and advan- 
tages; youth may have freshness, but age has ripeness. The pleasures of 
youth may be more intense, but those of age are more rational and lasting, 

“ Love’s young dream” is very beautiful, with but one draw-back, that 
itisonly a dream. We all know how seldom any man or woman marries 
his or her first love ; still there is a faith, an earnestness, and simplicity about 
the childish romance that makes one look back on the time with a sort of 
longing that one could have those feelings now, instead of the cold and 
sensible ideas that years have brought us. But there is another song of 
the affections which is a great favourite with us all, though not, like ‘ Love’s 
Young Dream,” sung by a bard of our own Green Isle. ‘“ John Anderson, 
my Jo,” is a very beautiful love song, although it expresses no youthful 
passion. Faithful, calm, wedded love comes only when “ wild youth’s past,” 
and is a treasure which compensates well for the loss of youthfal raven- 
locks and unfurrowed brow. And how many couples are there who enjoy 
4 reciprocal love and trust in their later years, which by no means existed 
in their early married life. Often there is too mach expected, too much 
exacted at first, and then comes bitter disappointment, and perhaps, even 
the sting of jealousy. 

But as years go on, as family and cares increase, as interests become 
more united, then the clouds disappear, and the trifles that formerly made 
heart and home miserable are not deemed worthy a moment’s consideration. 
Jam sure that many wives, particularly amongst those who have married 
when very young, will agree with me in this. There is many a happy wife 

VOL, Ul. 
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and mother, who now feels her measure of happiness complete, who con. 
fides in and loves her husband with a depth of affection beyond the power 
of pen to describe, and which is exceeded only by her love ard gratitude 
towards the Sovereign Giver of all good, who has been so liberal to her 
there is, we say, many a wife thus blessed, who in her early married life, 
passed through a bitter ocean of suffering, which it makes her shudder to 
look back upon. Many of her trials were caused probably by her ow, 
youth and inexperience, and many, perhaps, by her husband’s youth and 
inexperience. She may have exacted the exterior devotion of the lover 
from the husband, and may have thought because after marriage the 
outward display of affection ceased to some extent, that the treasure was 
cared for only as long as it was not possessed, and that she had not the 
love and confidence of her husband to the extent she had expected. Time 
soon remedies this mistake, unless a woman is of a hopelessly stupid and 
jealous nature. She sees gradually that the affection, though not so de 
monstrative, perhaps, as formerly, is probably deeper and truer than ever, 
She may, perhaps, have suffered from disappointment in her husband's 
character. She may have thought she was marrying a hero or a demi-god, 
and have found herself mated with a very ordinary mortal, who, though he 
loves her tenderly, gets into something very like a rage when his shirt. 
buttons fall off, or when she wil/ put too much sugar or milk in his tes, 
From these and other more serious causes, early wedded life, even in 
matches of affection—perhaps most often in these—is generally by n0 
means as happy a period as later on, when both know and understand each 
other better, and—great secret of happiness—when time has given to 
both a good share of common sense. 

Life is a perpetual scene of struggling and suffering to the general ran 
of mortals; and certainly, to most the hottest time of the fight, and the 
bitterest pangs of the suffering come in youth. At the same time, thea, 
we have the most spirit to fight the battle and the greatest strength to 
bear the suffering. With age generally comes peace. If we have not at 
tained the height we aimed at, still we have no longer the feverishness of 
youth, and we are satisfied to sit down and quietly live out the remainder 
of our days, fixing.our thoughts on higher and holier things than the 
affairs of this mortal world, to which we are likely so soon to bid a long 
farewell. 

Thus, each time, youth and age, has its advantages as well as its draw- 
backs. Would we could only learn the precious lesson of being content 
with each in its season ! 
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Tue fifth of September, 1563, was an important day in the annals of the 
Benedictines, for on that day Jean Mabillon put on the habit of a Maurist 
monk in their convent of St. Remigius at Rheims. He had just completed 
his twenty-first year, and he bore to the Abbot high testimonials from the 
superiors of the diocesian seminary where he had begun his studies. And 
well did the young Mabillon deserve these high testimonials, for he was very 
modest, very cheerful, very studious—altogether such a youth as would 
be likely to gain in a short time the good opinion of his superiors. So he 
was well received at St. Remy’s, took the vow at the end of one year’s 
noviciate, and displayed so much talent and fervour, that it was confidently 
predicted he would one day be an ornament to the congregation of St. 
Maur. But there was just one drawback, one obstacle to the realization of 
these bright hopes. Brother Jean was subject to violent attacks of head- 
ache, so violent, in fact, that he often became incapable of the least mental 
exertion. The doctors were consulted, but the doctors failed to cure him ; 
and so he was reluctantly compelled to suspend his studies. In a large com- 
munity of monks, however, there are many offices. If Jean could not 
study, still he might make himself useful in looking after the temporal 
affairs of the convent ; if he might not be an Aquinas, he might be a very 
gool bursar, and accordingly bursar he was made. The duties of that 
olice were discharged promptly and punctually, nay, even cheerfully, though 
they were by no means congenial to the taste of the young monk. No 
matter, it was the business assigned to him by his Abbot, and he knew it 
was the duty of a good humble brother to perform it without murmur or 
complaint. It soon became known, however, that he would prefer a more 
secluded and intellectual kind of life. But his health was still bad, active 
pursuits were still thought necessary for him, and they sent him to St. 
Denis, there to employ himself in showing to strangers the various objects 
of interest which had been collected around the last resting-place of the 
Capets and the Bourbons. They were strange men, those monks of old, 
and this was a strange employment for one of the most celebrated of them. 
But Jean Mabillon was not destined for the office of Céelerier or of Cicerone. 
He loved truth, and did not like to be employed daily in circulating stories 
he believed to be false. An accident got him removed from an office he 
did not relish. One day he happened to break a looking-glass said to have 
belonged to the poet Virgil, and this. proved his utter unfitness to act as 
guide, or handle the treasures of St. Denis. He was sent to Paris, and 
there put to business for which he really had a vocation, What that was 
vill. appear after a very short digression. 

Every one knows that the seventeenth century was a time of great in- 
tellectual activity ; but some may have yet to learn that the men who led 
the vanguard of progress in science and literature, belonged to the great 
tligious orders, If the monks were asleep during the middle ages, their 
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greatest enemies must admit that now they were up and active. Perhaps 
it was the voice which had come out from Trent that had roused them into 
life. Whatever was the cause, we cannot doubt the fact that at this period 
of their history they displayed the highest degree of intellectual vigour ang 
energy. If we want proofs of it, we need but enter any public library 
and ask for the works of the Oratorians, Bollandists, and Benedictings, 
The monuments of genius, learning, and industry which these men baye 
left us stand alone and unrivalled, and cannot fail to transmit their names 
in honour to the most remote posterity. Among the various branches of 
the Benedictines, the congregation of St. Maur has gained for itself the 
highest reputation. No religious order, with one great exception, can 
boast of so many men celebrated for learning and genius. Founded in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, that congregation spread so rapidly 
that at the end of sixty years it had more than one hundred honses in 
France, and in those houses the foremost scholars of the age. Many learned 
works had emanated from the Maurists before Jean Mabillon was sent to 
spend his time among the tombs of St. Denis. Hugues and Menard had 
toiled and died: Luc D’Archery had already grown gray in the service of 
literature. His greatest work, the “ Spicelegium,” was progressing but 
slowly ; for the vigour of the old man was nearly spent. In 1664 he asked 
for an assistant, and they sent him Mabillon. : 

It was thus that the subject of our sketch found himself at last in the 
employment for which he was fitted, and in which he was destined to spend 
the remainder of his days. To D’Archery he was an invaluable assistant, — 

The veteran compiler felt surprised at the amount of varied knowledge 
which the young invalid monk had amassed. Zealously and cordially did 
they work together in the well-stored library of St. Germain des Pres, the 
old man becoming daily more and more attached to his promising pupil, and 
the pupil easing as much as possible the labours of his feeble master, The 
“ Spicelegium” was soon completed ; nothing remained for its projector bat 
to superintend its publication, and then go quietly to rest in the vaults of St 
Germain. Meanwhile, new and laborious undertakings were being planned 
by the Maurists. They now proposed to publish a complete and accurate 
édition of the Fathers—a work for which they possessed peculiar advan- 
tages, as their libraries were most select, and contained the best manuseript 
copies then known. To Mabillon were assigned the works of St. Bernard, 
and the manner in which he executed the task placed him at once amongst 
the first scholars of the age. The first edition appeared in 1667, a second 
in 1690, and this latter is the best edition of St. Bernard’s works which 
has ever been published. Our author had now fairly started in his literary 
career, and his superiors took care that he should not want employment. 
“The Lives of the Benedictine Saints” was a work they had long contem- 
plated, stimulated, no doubt, by the labours of the Bollandists in a similar 
line. They had beheld with astonishment the commencement of that 
immense publication, which is not yet completed, and which will not be 
completed for many ages yet to come. Another great incentive was the 
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Jory which would be reflected on their order by extensive and authenti- 
cated lives of its greatest ornaments in every age and every country, since 
the time when St. Benedict laid its foundations at Rome on Monte Cassino. 
Collections of suitable books and manuscripts were, therefore, made ; monks 
were sent to various parts of the world to search the public libraries, and 
ransack the ancient monasteries; authentic documents and old records 
were diligently sought out, and all transmitted to the Maurists at Paris. 
There Fathers D’ Archery and Chantelon set about arranging them ; but the 
latter soon died, the former became too feeble for the work, and then it was 
handed over to Mabillon. 

Behold him, then, in the autumn of 1667, setting about that great 
wdertaking, which might be said to be henceforth the principal labour of 
his life, ‘There he sat, day after day, year after year, in his well-stocked 
library, transcribing, arranging, annotating—sometimes with a young 
Benedictine to help him, oftener toiling alone. Folios, quartos, and 
octavos Were sent out to the world in rapid succession from that dark 
chamber, and still he toiled on, never relaxing unless when the convent 
bell summoned him to attend the ordinary spiritual exercises of a monastic 
life, Sometimes, indeed, when the spring and summer months came round, 
he would throw aside his pen, and make excursions into the provinces, to 
the ivy-clad abbeys on the banks of the “ blue Moselle,” or far away 
among the mountains of Auvergne. Wherever he went he was sure of a 
kind reception, for the fame of Jean Mabillon had spread far, and his 
modest, unpretending manners confirmed the good opinion already enter- 
tained of him. Then the archives of the abbey would be opened to him ; 
old manuscripts were turned up from places where they had slept undis- 
turbed for centuries; ancient chronicles and half-forgotten records were 
taken down from the topmost shelves of the libraries to be submitted to his 
critical eye and experienced judgment. Loaded with spoils, he would 
return to his home at Paris, there to work up the valuable materials he had 
thus collected. The first volame of the “ Lives of the Benedictine Saints” 
was published in 1668; at the end of twelve years six large folios were 
printed ; afterwards three more were added, but at much longer intervals. 
Had Mabillon confined himself to mere narratives of saints’ lives, his work 
would never have obtained the high reputation it enjoys. But, in addition 
to beautiful specimens of biography, it contains a large mass of useful infor- 
mation connected with manners and customs of the middle ages, and 
serving to throw light on the most obscure points of civil and ecclesiastical 
history. His notes, prefaces, and dissertations are invaluable to the student 
ofhistory. If we might venture an opinion we would say the most impor- 
tant dissertations are those connected with the controversies regarding 
Predestination and the Eucharist, in the ninth century. Up to his time 
these controversies were involved in the greatest obscurity, and we owe it 
to his deep research that the characters of Goteschalche, Berengarius, 
Rabanus Maurus, and our countryman Scotus Erigena, have been placed in 
their proper light. 
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When Mabillon had advanced about half-way with his great work, hy 
began to employ himself on other subjects suggested by the course of his 
reading. In his researches he had picked up a large number of manuscripts, 
hitherto unpublished, some on theological, others on historical subjects, fy 
carefully selected the most important, and gave them to the world in fog 
octavo volumes, published at different times. The examination of almost, 
infinite number of old documents, which were constantly passing through 
his hands, made him form the design of submitting to rules, and reducip 
to principles a science of which men at that time had but very confused ideas, 
This has since become known as the science of Paleography—the scieng 
which serves to determine the genuineness and antiquity of ancient document, 
In the seventeenth century, when numbers of these were daily discovered, 
and given to the public, the utility of such a work could not be too highly 
estimated. It became a matter of the utmost importance to bave some 
fixed rules and settled principles by which their antiquity might be tested, 
the genuine distinguished from the spurious, and the proper degree of 
authority attached te each. The want of such rules was keenly felt, egpe. 
cially by the Bollandists, and accordingly we find Papebroche making the 
first attempt to supply them. In a dissertation prefixed to the first volume 
of the “Acta Sanctorum,” for April, he discussed the subject at some length; 
but from the want of the proper materials, the attempt was a complete 
failure. Papebroche himself suspected as much, and was satisfied if he 
could only stimulate another to the work. But it was an undertaking of 
immense difficulty. There was no guide to follow; no authority on which 
to rely ; old charters, old briefs, old manuscripts without number had tobe 
deciphered, examined, and compared with the most minute accuragy, 
and the nicest critical judgment. If, however, the labour was 
success was the more glorious. Many learned men, who knew Mabillon’s 
qualifications, urged him to undertake the work, and promised all the 
assistance in their power. After much hesitation he was prevailed 
upon to set about it, and in 1681 published a large folio volume on the 
subject. By the learned, in every country, it was received with applause, 
Great scholars did not hesitate to affirm that he had all at once bronght 
the science to perfection. For twenty-two years no exception was taken, 
no voice raised in condemnation ; all united to swell the chorus of universal 
praise. At the end of that period, a Jesuit named Germon attacked some of 
the principles laid down in Mabillon’s book, and thus began a great literary 
war, which for a long time continued to agitate the world of letters, The 
author contented himself with one powerful reply, then quietly withdrewfrom 
a contest repugnant to his feelings, and left it to be carried on by others. 

The reputation of Mabillon was now firmly established. The attention. 
of the great and noble was attracted ; even royalty itself condescended to 
notice the humble monk of St. Germain. Colbert, the celebrated minister 
of Louis XIV., appreciated his talents, and frequently furnished work for 
their employment. An annual pension of two thousand livres was offered 
to Mabillon, but it was modestly refused. ‘I was born of poor parents, 
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hereplied, “‘ and what would be thought of me if I consented to regeive that 
in religion, which I might never have acquired in the world.” This refusal 
excited the admiration of the minister, who had seldom met with so much 
disinterestedness in authors. He willingly complied with the only request 
made by Mabillon ; and this was that he would extend his powerful patron- 
age to the congregation of St. Maur. Part of the year 1682 was spent by 
Mabillon in Burgundy, exploring the archives and libraries of that pro- 
vince. Whilst there he was commissioned by Colbert to examine some 
ancient documents connected with the pedigree of the royal family, and so 
satisfactorily was the commission executed, that it was determined to send 
him, at the king’s expense, on a long literary tour into Germany. Mabillon 
would have preferred the quiet and seclusion of his convent at Paris. But 
the hope of being able to collect additional materials for his “ Acta,” and 
the many interesting literary curiosities, sure to turn up during his voyage, 
induced him to accept the proposal. Accompanied by his friend and fel- 
low-labourer, Michael Germain, he left Paris towards the close of June, 
1683, and at the end of five months, had traversed Burgundy, Suavia, 
Bavaria, Tyrol, Helvetia, and Saltzburg. Great was the joy of 
the German Jiterati when they found him amongst them. They came 
in crowds to meet him, conducted him in triumph from city to city, 
from abbey to abbey, and vied with each other in doing him honour. His 
entry into Saltzburg resembled more the triumph of a Roman conqueror 
than the travels of an humble monk. A meeting of the Academy was held, 
presided over by the Archbishop, and an eloquent eulogium pronounced on 
the learning and virtues of their illustrious visiter. But to receive marks 
of honour and respect was not the object of Mabillon’s visit to Germany. 
He made use of them, however, to gain access to the libraries and archives, 
where his researches were crowned with success far beyond his highest 
expectations. On his return to Paris he published, in the fourth volume of 
his “ Analecta Sacra,” part of the materials he had collected. He gave an 
interesting account of his journey, a description of the rare works and 
manuscripts he had inspected, and published some of those he had been 
allowed to carry back to France. In the monastery of Luxeil, founded in 
the sixth century by our great countryman, St. Columbanus, he discovered 
avery ancient manuscript, which gave occasion to his celebrated work on 
the Gallican liturgy, as it existed before the time of Charlemagne. The 
manuscript, which he entitled“ Ritfs Gallicani Lectionarium,” was written 
in Merovingian characters, and contained the prophecies, epistles, and 
gospels read in the Mass on all the Sundays and festivals of the year. In 
another Irish monastery, that of St. Gall, in Switzerland, he found a 
valuable chronicle (Chronicon Hirsangiense), written by Trithemius, 
and urged the monks to publish it. This they accordingly did a short 
time after his visit. The important results of his German tour made hi 

friends anxious that he should undertake a similar one into Italy. His 
health, however, prevented him from setting out immediately. In the 
spring of 1685 he had so far recovered as to be able to undertake it with- 
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out much risk, The faithful Germain was again his companion, his ex. 
penses were, as usual, paid by the king, who commissioned him to collect 
rare books and manuscripts for the royal library. The triumphs of Ger. 
many were repeated in Italy. The Pope and Cardinals, the noble and 
the learned received him with honour, and afforded him every facility fy 
prosecuting his researches. After fifteen months spent in exploring the 
rich libraries of Italy he returned to France, bringing with him three thoy. 
sand rare works for the royal library, besides many others for his own 
private use. As usual, he set about publishing the fruits of his 
journey. In 1687 he gave to the public the first volume of his “* Museum 
Ttalicum,” containing a description of the curiosities he had seen, and 
also many hitherto unpublished pieces. Amongst the latter we find a 
very interesting relic of Ireland. In the monastery of Bobio, situated 
in the north of Italy, and founded by the same St. Columbanus, he 
discovered an old missal, written in Irish characters, and pronounced by 
him to be more than a thousand years old. He thought it formed a part 
of the ancient Gallican liturgy, that it was brought from Luxeil to Bobio 
probably by Bertulf, the third successor of Columbanus, and that from 
its portable size it was used for saying Mass during journeys. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to show that it did not form part 
of the Gallican liturgy. The letters are Irish, the words are spelled dif- 
ferently, the entire structure of the “ Missal,” unless in the Canon differs 
from the specimens of French Missals published by Mabillon himself. At 
Bobio, there was another important memorial of Ireland, but it is probable 
Mabillon did not see it. This was the ‘ Antiphonariam Benchorense,” pub- 
lished at a later date by Muratori.- A second volume of the “ Museum 
Italicum” appeared in 1689, and more would have been added, but for 
some perplexing disputes in which he became involved about this period. 
The controversies with the canons regular of Burgundy, with the Abbot 
of La Trappe on the propriety of monks dedicating their time to literature, 
and with several French and Italian writers on the worship of unknown 
saints, distracted his mind, and prevented him from prosecuting the great 
works he had on hands. 

During the last ten years of the seventeenth century, Mabillon seems 
to have been comparatively idle. It seemed as if his youthful vigour was 
gone. However, he would not leave incomplete the work which had been 
so long a labour of love; another effort was made; the ninth and last 
volume of the “ Lives of the Benedictine Saints” was published, and now, 
surely the old man might rest from his labours. He was near seventy; 
he had toiled long and successfully, and we might expect that he would 
leave to younger men the task of continuing the great literary schemes of 
the Manrists. He himself was quite willing to stop, but not so his friends 
and superiors. Renodatius and Baluzius urged him to begin another im- 
mense work—‘ The Annals of the Benedictine Order.” Old as he was, 
they knew no other was so well qualified, from the line of his previous 
studies, for this great undertaking. He would, as they argued, have only 
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to travel over the same ground, the materials out of which he had compiled 
the lives of the saints would still be useful ; every possible assistance would 
be given; his order expected such a work from him, so would posterity. 
Thus they argued, and they prevailed. He began the compilation, and 
laboured so diligently that at the end of five years four folio volumes were 
printed ; a fifth was prepared for the press even to the last line ; the cata- 
logue was now complete ; the last volume was penned, and Mabillon sang 
his Nunc dimitiis, and departed in peace on the 27th of December, 1707. 
Never before, nor after, had so much work been performed by a single 
hand. For forty years he had toiled almost incessantly, and the result of 
his labours, when summed up, stand thus—fifteen folios—eight quartos— 
seven duodecimos—twelve octavos, besides innumerable letters and 
pamphlets. 

If we turn from the author to contemplate the man, we will find much 
to excite our admiration. His chief characteristics seem to have been 
modesty and humility. In an age flourishing and fertile in great minds, 
he had achieved a high reputation, but success had not made him proud. 
Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims once presented him to Louis XIV. as “ the 
most learned man in his dominions,” “and you might have added,” said 
the great Bossuet, who was present, “the most humble.” On another oc- 
casion, a stranger having applied to Du Cange for information on some 
point on which he was thought to be the highest authority, was referred 
by Da Cange to Mabillon, “They are deceiving you in sending you to 
me,” answered Mabillon, *‘ go see M. Du Cange.” “ But it was he sent 
me to you,” said the stranger. ‘“‘ He is my master,” was the modest reply, 
“but if you will do me the honour of coming to me, I will give you all the 
information I possess on the subject.” This modesty characterized all the 
works which proceeded from his pen. He gave his old friend D’Archery 
all the credit of compiling the lives of the Benedictine saints, whereas it is 
well known that the most valuable parts were written by himself. He 
put forward his views in the book, ‘‘ De re Deplomatica,” with the greatest 
difidence; and when compelled to differ from other writers, he did it in 
such a way as to give not the slightest offence. His works gave origin to 
numerous controversies, but though often severely criticised, he never replied 
with bitterness. His death was lamented by the entire literary world, of 
which, in life, he had been the brightest ornament. When Clement XI. 
heard that the grave where his ashes reposed was unmarked by any me- 
morial of his learning and virtues, he wrote to the superior of the Maurists, 
requesting that his bones might be disinterred and buried in some public 
place with a suitable monument, “fur,” said he, “every stranger visiiing 
Paris will not fail to ask, in the language of Scrip:ure, ‘ Ubi posuistis eum?’ ” 

X. 
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Tuere is darkness on Urrard, the wild waves of Garry 
Flow silent and swift thro’ its channels of stone ; 
And mournfully onward the northern winds carry 
The far sound of battle, the Cronach’s moan. 
High o’er the glen the red pole star is burning, 
On the banners of Scotland in triumph flung forth, 
But the dawn to the pass of the Tummell returning, 
Breaks pale on his waning the Star of the North. 


Dark John of the Battles! thy war-cry resounding 
From Mar to Lochaber, from Ayr to Dundee, 
Roused the children of heroes, their wild pulses bounding, 
Their sires to avenge and their mountains to free ; 
And now thou art fallen in victory’s hour— 
That proud cause lies low! It will triumph no more, 
For no name like thine o’er those fierce hearts had power 
To waken the memory of glories long o’er! 


True kin of Montrose! whose high soul did inherit 
His chivalrous loyalty, stainless as bold, 
The stern sense of honour, the free dauntless spirit, 
That likened his deeds to the chieftains of old ; 
Ne’er o’er the mist wreath, on hill-side and valley, 
Shall wave thy white plume thro’ its fast drifting cloud, 
Or thy charger’s shrill neigh call the horsemen to rally, 
Or thy voice o’er the onset ring stirring and loud. 


Last hope of the Stuarts! our lost gallant leader, 
All lonely thy truth ’mong the great and the brave, 
In thy pride hast fallen, as the dark haughty cedar, 
Beneath whose broad shadow the white roses wave ; 
But Albyn thy name and thy memory shall cherish 
While one pulse of her heart to past glory beats true ; 
And Wallace and Bruce from her records shall perish, 
Ere fades the high deed, of her own Ian Dhu! 
H. D. 


[The author must remark, in justice ‘to himself, that the above poem was 
written in 1846, previous to the publication of Aytoun’s glorious ballad of the 
* Burial March of Dundee,”’] 
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An act of Parliament, passed in the reign of Charles II., empowering judges 
to transport for life such of his Majesty’s subjects as trangressed the laws 
of the realm, is the earliest record of transportation as a secondary punish- 
ment we possess. By the 4 George I., cap. II., an interest in the labour 
of the prisoners was vested in such parties as undertook to transport them, 
and a usual practice of their time was to let them out on hire to planters, 
who employed them on their estates. The war of American independence 
terminated this system, and the question arose, how prisoners sentenced to 
transportation were for the future to be disposed of? Then, as now, there 
was nodearth of suggestions from every quarter, and of every possible variety. 
Some were for building a huge penitentiary, or several of them, and con- 
fining all the criminals within their walls. Others were for shipping them 
off to the western coast of Africa, and letting them loose among the savage 
inhabitants. Whilst speculation was assuming all shapes and forms upon 
this subject, Captain Cook discovered Australia. This was a complete 
solution of the difficulty. The immense distance from the mother country, 
the richness of the soil, the absence of anything like a sufficient popula- 
tion, and the almost impossibility of the convict’s return, were advantages 
which could not, under the circumstances, be too highly estimated; and so 
it was at once determined that a new colony should be founded for receiving 
transported felons. The 24th George III., empowering his Majesty to 
appoint to what place beyond the seas, either within or without his majesty’s 
dominions, offenders should be transported, was passed in pursuance of this 
determination. In 1786 two orders of council were issued, appointing the 
eastern coast of Australia and the neighbouring islands for that purpose. 
The transportation act, 5 George IV., cap. 84, conferred a like authority, 
and the two Australian colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, Norfolk Island and Bermuda were finally selected. 

In 1787, an expedition, consisting of two frigates—the “ Sirius” and 
“Supply”—three store-ships, and six transports, conveying 565 male and 
192 female convicts, with soldiers and officers, numbering in all about 
1,000, left the shores of England for Botany Bay. It is a memorable 
incident in the annals of a country destined yet (if ever country was) to 
play a leading part in the history of the world; the future historian of 
Australia will regard it as a day upon which the nucleus of a great empire 
was established, and to the painter, the convict ship sailing into the bay 
will be the symbol of his country’s dawning life. The penal settlements of 
Norfolk Island and Moreton Bay were reserved for the worst description of 
convicts, generally speaking such as were convicted at home of capital 
offences, or such as were re-transported from New South Wales for crimes 
committed in the colony. The discipline in this colony was so severe that 
Norfolk Island became a bye-word for cruelty and inhumanity. Some 
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men of the present day, however, are of opinion that the misery there was 
very much exaggerated. Captain Maconchie, who went there in 1840 to 
take command of the settlement, has given a description of the state of 
things, which certainly would not favour this opinion. When he arrived, 
there were 1,400 convicted prisoners, the refuse of both penal colonies, 
They were coerced to work hard all the day, and at night cooped up into 
a barracks not large enough to contain half their numbers. Every indignity, 
and every possible manner of humiliation, was heaped upon them. They 
were obliged to salute private soldiers, and when an officer made his appear. 
ance, they should stand aside bare-headed, in a ditch if necessary, and 
under every weather, until he passed by, without deigning to notice them, 
In another portion of his book on Norfolk Island, he says—*‘ There were 
no schools, no books; and the men’s countenances reflected faithfully this 
description of treatment. A more demoniacal looking assemblage could not 
be imagined, and almost the most formidable sight I ever beheld was the 
sea of faces upturned to me when I first addressed them.” Various systems 
have been tried for the treatment of convicts. The first, called the assign- 
ment system, continued in operation up to the year 1835. Then came 
the probation system, which was again superseded by Lord Grey’s probation 
system. The assignment system has been very much censured, and gene- 
rally with justice. It placed the convict completely at the disposal of the 
person into whose hands he might happen to fall. He might treat him as 
cruelly as he pleased, and there was no means of redress. It happened, 
therefore, that the convict’s position was entirely dependant upon the 
. peculiar temper of his employer. Such a system could scarcely have any- 
thing like equality of character. The convict was in comfort or in misery, 
according to the nature of his employment, or according to the character 
and position of his master. These were circumstances over which the govern- 
ment could not exercise the least control. Convicts who were not assigned 
remained in prison until employers offered. They were generally employed 
in making roads and other public works. The classification ranged from 
one to six. The first class were allowed to sleep out of barracks, and to 
work for their own benefit one day in the week. The sixth, or worst class, 
were forwarded to the penal settlement, and subjected to the severest 
discipline. This arrangement of classes worked well. If the convict con- 
ducted himself properly, he was first entitled to a ticket of leave, then to 
a conditional pardon, and finally to his full liberty, after a number of years 
proportionate to the term of his sentence. 

The assigament system, in consequence of various abuses which crept 
intoits details, was abolished, and no assignment permitted until a certain period 
of labour in gangs had been first passed through. In the year 1842, 
Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, introduced several 
changes, by which the course of treatment to which the convicts were pre- 
viously subjected, was materially altered. Five distinct probationary periods 
were established, through each of which the convict was obliged to pass, 
before attaining his complete freedom. First, detention in Norfolk Island, 
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for the most incorrigible ; secondly, probation gang ; thirdly, probation pass ; 
fourthly, ticket-of-leave ; and fifthly, pardon. The probation pass convicts 
were again subdivided into three classes. The first was allowed to work 
for themselves, the second could do the same, but were obliged to yield up 
a portion of their wages, and the third were obliged to pay the entire amount 
to the Colonial Government. 

In 1837, a committee was appointed to inquire into the system of 
transportation, and the result of their deliberations was, of course, a huge 
report. In this report they declare altogether against transportation, and 
recommended as a substitute the adoption of Home Penitentiaries. Penton- 
ville prison was the first of these institutions erected; it was to be the 
model for several others of this description. Up to the year 1853, trans- 
portation was the only form of secondary punishment in existence. Its 
period of duration varied from the entire life to a minimum of seven years. 
Between this and imprisonments not exceeding two years there was a gap, 
and no method was yet established to notice the intermediate period. By 
the act 16 and 17 Vic., cap. 39, the new punishment of penal servitude 
was introduced. Latterly the transportation system had become trammelled 
in its exercise by a variety of circumstances. The British colonists were 
becoming more and more determined in their opposition, and protested 
against their new country being overrun by a horde of lawlessmen. They 
had got enough of convicts. They wished never to look upon the face of 
another, for it was suggestive of reflections not over-soothing to their new- 
born national vanity: many amongst them, who were loudest in their 
protestations, owed all their wealth and position to a ticket-of-leave. 

The evils of the present convict system in England are loudly complained 
of, and bear a very unfavourable contrast, compared with that adopted in 
Ireland. They are chiefly owing to a course of convict procedure, which 
placed no restraint upon them, and consequently victimised the public. In 
Ireland, when the convict gets his ticket-of-leave, he can go out on the 
world, apparently as free to do what he pleases as any other member of 
the community, yet he is under a careful supervision all the time, he is 
obliged to report himself to a local police station every month, and the police 
take care to make his master aware of the convict’s peculiar station in life ; 
if he shows the least evidence of relapse into his former ways, a report is 
at once sent off by the head-constable of his district, and the ticket-of-leave 
licence is immediately revoked. This polite attention must of course exer- 
cise a very beneficent influence over the acts of the convict, when he feels 
that the stern eye of the law is scrutinising every movement he may chance 
to make, he is naturally more guarded than if he were not under such close 
surveillance, and makes at least some effort to conduct himself respectably. 
How different is the manner of treatment received by an English criminal. 
He may go where and how he chooses, breathe the fresh air, and flap his 
wings, and glory in the liberality of English sentiment, as he is himself 
especially affected by it. There is, we are told, a prejudice in England, 
against spying after a criminal, once he has been released from captivity. 
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Poor fellow, it would be cruel to dog him about, to put the mark of the 
beast upon him, and to debar him from all chance of honourable employ. 
ment, by divulging his real character. The English people, we are told, 
are extremely fastidious about the honesty of their employes, and if by any 
accident it should transpire, that the man to whom they were giving bread 
had rifled the pocket or injured the trachea of any English gentlemag, 
whatever should be the consequence. 

Crime in England is rather an expensive institution, it costs them about 
eleven millions annually, and of this four millions are expended in its repres. 
sion. The honest men amongst them are indignant, and justly so. They 
point to this country, and ask why a similar course of administration is not 
adopted? It is not often that we can boast of a better condition of things 
than that which our neighbours over the water possess. Let us rejoice, there. 
fore, that our criminals—better fed and better housed as they are than tha 
honest poor of our country—can suffer no moral taint by over-indulgence in 
any way, as their confreres doin England. The Irish system of penal 
discipline has earned commendation from every quarter—the National Associ- 
ation for the Promotion of Social Science, English Judges, and Continental 
Jurists from France and Germany, and Italy have been lavish of their 
praise. We have now before us a work, by the Baron Von Holtzendorff of 
Berlin, on this subject. 

He advocates warmly the importance of adopting the Irish Convict 
System both on the Continent and in England. He shows by statistics 
how eminently successful it has been; since 1854, the number of convic- 
* tions has progressively diminished, and that in a very remarkable manner, 
In 1853, there were in Ireland 1,013 convictions, during the three follow 
ing years they gradually decreased to the number of 389. The number of 
convicts are as follows:—In 1850, 1,158 individuals; in 1852, 1,358; 
in 1853, 1,013; in 1854, 692; in 1855, 518; in 1856, 389. 

This diminution cannot, we think, altogether be attributed to the ex- 
cellence of the penal sytem in Ireland. Emigration must have greatly 
tended to lessen the number. It is a well-established principle, however, 
that in every country, according as the reformative element is introduced, 
and the simply deterrent made but a secondary agency, crime is visibly felt 
to decline. The rigours of the criminal code were formerly extravagant 
beyond measure, and looking back now from the year 1863, when “ baked 
mutton,” and the usual “ treacle pudding” have become, under the benign 
auspices of Sir Joshua Jebb, our most appalling instruments of torture 
one can scarcely credit the enormities which the annals of our old criminal 
procedure still reveal to us. For instance, it was only in the year 1772 
that pressing to death for refusing to plead was abolished in England. 
There is in an old number of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” an account of 
the execution of one Margaret Sullivan, who was condemned to be burnt 
alive in front of Newgate, London, on the 25th June, 1788, “ for feloniously 
colouring divers pieces of base metal of the size of shillings and sixpences, 
so as to resemble the current coin. As soon as she came to the stake, she 
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was placed upon a stool, which was instantly removed from under her, 
and she left suspended, when the faggots were placed round her, and being 
set on fire she was soon consumed to ashes.” 

Let us now take a glance at the Irish system of procedure under the 
statutes relating to penal servitude. The first stage an Irish convict passes 
through is separate imprisonment in a cellular prison at Mountjoy. This 
forms an essential feature of the discipline employed there, every convict 
has to pass through it, but his period is shortened or lengthened according 
to the manner in which he conducts himself whilst there. The rules laid 
down at first, a fixed time—nine months—but, in 1857, a power was given 
toshorten it, and a prisoner now can by good conduct advance in a few'months 
to the grade of associated labour, such convicts as cannot, without danger 
to the other prisoners be allowed to go abroad, are aiso subject to cellular 
confinement. It is a matter of the greatest difficulty to arrive at any satis- 
factory form of treatment for this class. They cannot be left in association 
with the other convicts, and the cells are ruinous to them, diseases are often 
developed by the close confinement, scrofula and consumption, and even 
insanity, in a great many instances attack them. During attendance at 
divine service there are no separate places allotted to the several grades of 
prisoners. At first it was so, and even in the exercises of religion the 
separate system was still carried out with scrupulous exactness. ‘The cells 
in the chapel of Mountjoy were removed in 1856, and now the members 
of each religion join together in prayer—this is better. Who can tell 
how far this brief moment of comparative freedom to glorify the Giver of 
all things may have the effect of planting good seeds in the heart of even 
the blackest criminal ? The course of secular instruction which the con- 
viet is obliged to pass through has been attended with singular success, 
acurious feature in connection with this is, that some of the convicts at 
first displayed a most obstinate resistance to any effort made to educate 
them, they regarded it as a kind of irreparable disgrace to gain any useful 
knowledge under such circumstances ; yet this feeling soon wore away. In 
the report of the head schoolmaster for 1857, it appeared that one prisoner 
could never be persuaded by entreaty or intimidation to abandon this opi- 
nion, and left the prison just as ignorant as when he came, still he admitted 
that education was a most excellent thing, but he couldn’t by any possi- 
bility stomach the “ disgrace” of receiving instruction from the English 
government. In 1858 all trace of this repugnance had completely disap- 
peared. The report of that year says, there is no part of the prison, not 
even the chapel, where the prisoners are more orderly, submissive, and 
respectful than in the schoolroom. A high value is placed upon the pri- 
vilege of attendance, and the prisoners are always on their guard, and 
careful not to forfeit it even for an hour. 

The second stage consists of hard labour in association. There is in 
this, as in the first stage, the privilege of shortening the punishment by good 
conduct. The peculiar feature of the system in this stage is the introduction 
of marks, which are used as a kind of record of the convict’s conduct. It is 
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competent for the prisoner to shorten his period in this stage as well as jp 
the other, and as those marks are received as indications of reformation, 
all are very naturally anxious to possess them. The third stage to which 
the convict passes is the intermediate prison. This is the most striking 
feature in the whole theory of convict reformation. ‘“ All, or nearly all, con. 
nection with a prison life is suspended, even to the mere outward man—the 
growth of the hair and thedress. Past offences aud past punishments arg 
never mentioned, or are only mentioned with a special or exceptional intention; 
and the men are treated as reasonable creatures, accountable agents, who haye 
acquired a sense of responsibility, who have a character to win and to 
loose—in a word, as Christians.” Such is the description given of this part 
of the system in Ireland. In the first stage he was subject to mere punish. 
ment ; in the second the reformative element was carefully and judiciously 
introduced ; and now, when the convict has attained the third stage, he is 
left altogether to himself, he has an opportunity of learning habits of self- 
control and self-discipline, to turn over a new leaf, and go out into the 
world with a well-regulated sense of moral duty, and a capability to obey 
its behests. If it be possible to wean from evil men whose moral percep- 
tions have been blunted by a long course of infamy, surely no means could 
possibly be more efficacious. In England it is different; there is no inter. 
mediate course, the convict passes through the various grades, but never 
is permitted to feel that he is in any way free, until he is discharged upon 
the world with his ticket-of-leave in his pocket. This is procured sooner 
or later, according to his conduct in prison. If he be very exemplary, he is 
sure to get it speedily. But, however quiet and orderly he may have been, 
it cannot be received as a test of his reformation. His good conduct is 
nothing more than a mere automatic habit of obedience to his gaoler, whom 
probably he hates to his heart’s content, and directly he is liberated, he is 
sure to relapse into his former evil habits, no independence or strength of 
moral purpose has been developed by the course of treatment which he has 
passed through, and the obvious consequence is, that he comes out nota 
whit a better man than when he entered. 








